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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Nobody] Else Like You Service. 


We stole the 


We can't do all she’s done for you. 


But at The Equitable, our whole 
approach to life insurance is built 
around the same idea of caring 
We call it Nobody Else Like You 
Service. 
When an Equitable Agent plans 
your insurance program, he or she 


the idea from your mother. 


plans it around your specific needs to plan for your family's needs 


and goals. Wherever you are 
Nobody else's. We call that a lifetime of Equitable 
And when you buy insurance service: Nobody Else Like You 
from The Equitable, you know Service. And we think it's a 
you'll always have an sound, sensible idea. 


Equitable Agent available to But why not? Look who 
answer your questions. And EQUITABLE we stole it from 


Nobody Else Like You Service 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, N.Y., N.Y. 


The Pentagon is not always the labyrinth of secrets that out- 
siders imagine. For this week’s cover story on defense, Correspon- 
dents Bruce Nelan and Jerry Hannifin penetrated the maze and found. 
according to Hannifin, that the military is “one of the most acces- 
sible beats in Washington.” “It's no bunker filled with manic Strange- 
loves planning the next war,” says Nelan. “It’s really like any other 
big company, except that its business is national security. People 
stop to chat in the halls, and the doors of the brass are open.” 

Nelan attributes the Pentagon’s new candor to Defense Secre- 
tary Harold Brown and his Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 
Thomas B. Ross. Brown announced when he took over that he was 
running an open administration and 
that all legitimate questions would be 
answered. Says Nelan: “It's not that 
the uniformed officers suddenly think 
reporters are wonderful or even re- 
sponsible—they don’t. But they have 
reached the conclusion that being se- 
cretive is only going to compound 
their image problems.” 

In the course of six weeks of re- 
porting, Nelan interviewed not only 
Brown but the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, two Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense, the Air Force Chief of Staff, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, five 
other generals and two admirals 
Hannifin was granted access to the 
North American Air Defense Com- 
mand in Colorado Springs, Colo., where he monitored NORAD’s world- 
wide and deep-space observation systems. Another major stop for 
him was “Pentagon-South,” the Army Matériel Command in Ar- 
lington, Va., where Army engineers develop and test new hardware 

The first part of the cover story, analyzing the U.S. arsenal, was 
written by Burton Pines. Frank Merrick, who also did our cover 
story on then Defense Secretary James Schlesinger in February 1974, 
wrote the profile of Brown, while Writer Robert Goldstein brought 
the old dogfaces, Willie and Joe, into the nuclear age 

oS 

Launched as a fledgling wartime venture in 1941, TIME’s over- 
seas editions have played a major role in making their parent mag- 
azine one of the world’s largest international publishing operations. 
Last week, as part of a continuing commitment to the world mar- 
ketplace of commerce and ideas, TIME hosted 54 executives of major 
European advertising firms on a visit to our New York headquar- 
ters. The week included a series of seminars and informal chats with 
editors, writers and executives, Eric Sidler, a partner in the Charles 
Barker agency of Frankfurt, summed up the value of these gath- 
erings in a discussion of international advertising styles: “The British 
have great humor and creativity, the Germans do terrific research, 
Swiss and Italian design is without peer. What US. advertising does 
best is bring everything together.” 


BRUCE NELAN WITH HAROLD BROWN 
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Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano. 
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Look at the gauiste interior of Buick’s new 
Park Av venue for 1977. 


Here is the ultimate in elegance 
Lavish expanses of cushionec dl Cabeic 
New functional instrument ee 
Thickly padded vinyl root with coach lamps 
All this luxury plus superior ride, road handling and performance 


Compare it to the “Standard of Luxury” in America and you'll agree. 








See the ultimate Buick ; 
At your Buick Dealers of Chicagoland and Northern Indiana. 











Sears Scholar’ 


tames to ing jobs 
with os cect power. 


POWER REPEAT KEYS. POWER KEYBOARD. POWER 

Hold them down and X’s, Tap the keys lightly and get clean, precise CARRIAGE RETURN. 
dashes, underlines, periods typing automatically. Beats pounding away Press the key and the 12-inch 
all repeat automatically. ona heavy-handed manual on those carriage comes “home” ina 























late night school papers. fraction of a second. Zips you 
through this week’s batch of 
new recipe cards. 


Give those letters home 
an expressive flair. 


——— 


POWER 
BACK SPACE. 


Back the carriage 
one space ora 
whole line 
with ease. 


q 
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POWER 
REPEAT SPACE. 
Just press the space bar 
and hold it; the carriage 
advances automatically. 

Full tabulator, too. Indent 
paragraphs or set up as many 
stops as you need to whiz through 
table columns. 


the Scholar now 
and save *50 


ies “1129 


POWER SHIFT. _ 


From lower case to 
upper and back 
again with hardly 
a break in your rv. 
rhythm. 


ATOUGH | ° 
CASE, TOO. | - 


Strong, one-piece 
construction 
protects 
your Scholar § 
typewriter in ¢ 
storage and 
from the jolts 
of travel. 


Regular price $179.99 


At most 
larger Sears stores and 


through the catalog. Se 1 TS 


© Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1977 














We like flying 747s 


as much as you do. 





The all 747 airline across the North Atlanti¢and Pacific. 


According to the most recent survey by the Airline Passengers Association; an overwhelming 
majority of world travelers who answered chose the 747 as the plane they most preferred to fly. 

According to the same survey, Pan Am was the airline they most preferred to fly, when 
traveling abroad. <P 

Maybe it’s that Pan Am flies more 747s to more : 
places in the world than any other airline. America’s airline to the world. 





* Except for 707 service to Copenhagen through June 8. See your travel agent. 
+1975 survey results are based on a 17,000 mailing to A.P.A. members with 4,061 respondents to the questionnaire. 





What We Are 


To the Editors 
The energy crisis [May 2] affords 
Americans a priceless, if sad opportunity 
for self-awareness. Priceless, in that we 
shall find out once and for all whether 
there is anything in American life 
stronger than vulgar materialism and 
mindless hedonism. Sad, in that there 
are few reasons to trust that in the strug- 
gle for energy, justice will prevail over 
selfish vested interest. But at least we'll 
all see ourselves for what we really are 
Norman Ravitch 
Grenoble, France 


Not only will I not enlist, I may 
desert 

Brian A. Marriott 

Huntington Beach, Calif. 


The nearest village is six miles away; 
the closest supermarket is 28. My car is 
not a toy—it is a life support. But I would 


UNCLE JIMMY 
WANTS YOU 


But Will America Enlist? 





grimace and agree to the proposed gas- 
oline tax if all revenue were used solely 
for the development of new sources of 
energy. But when the breeder-reactor 
program is scrapped, when a hydroelec- 
tric dam cannot be built in order to pre- 
serve the lousewort, the crisis seems just 
another means of taxing and depleting 
our greatest natural resource, the citi- 
zens of the U.S 
Let Mr. Carter use what we have, de- 
velop what we need, or let him tell it to 
and tax—the lousewort 
Sheilah Burgers 
Washington, Va 


Cries of outrage should greet the 
President's blatant grab for more pow- 
er; instead, we sagely nod our heads and 
agree that we must sacrifice for the good 
of the state. Rather than demanding the 
repeal of the energy price controls that 
caused the crisis, we blindly resolve to 
give the Government even more author- 


TIME, MAY 23, 1977 















































Is it crazy to love marker pens that 
give you the smoothest, thinnest line 
in town? 

Is it kinky to go buggy Over pens 
that feel so right in your hand? 

Is it mad to worship pens with 
clever littie metal “collars” to keep 
their plastic points from getting 
squishy? 

Is it neurotic to adore pens that 
will never skip out on you? 

If it was an ordinary marker pen 
we'd have to say yes, but with Pilot 
Razor Point. it’s only normal. After 
all, it is the best you'll find around 
Consider its beautiful tip. Nowhere 
else will you find such an extra-fine 
delicate line. What's more. it can 
be yours to have and to hold for 
only 69¢ 

And for those times when you 
want your line a little less delicate 
consider having a fling with another 
Pilot pen. The sleek fine point Fine- 
liner with the will and fortitude to 
write through carbons. And it can 
be had for a mere 59¢ 

If it is sick to love a pen, there 
are millions of doctors, lawyers, cab 
Grivers, housewives, Dookkeepers. 
students, architects, poets, business 
people, art directors, copywriters 
stenographers and short story writers 
in this world who must be nuts 

Pilot Corporation of America 
4)-15 36th Street. Long Island City 
New York 11101 


Is it 


“And | used to think | felt strongly 
about my choo- choo train.” 


“We met in the 
office supply 
cabinet and 
we haven't 
been apart 
since.” 





Who needs a life insurance policy 


only a lawyer can understand? 
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In plain English, no one. 


A policy is the basic communications docu- 


ment between you and your life insurance com- 


pany. And a legal contract specifying exactly 
what you’ve bought. That’s why you want to be 
absolutely certain you understand every detail. 
And so do we. 


LEGAL PROTECTION. 


Over the years, technical needs, compliance 
with laws and regulations, and countless legal 
interpretations have resulted in legalistic policy 
language difficult for the average person to 
understand. But most of it is there for your legal 
protection. Many of the words and phrases have 


been tested in the courts to guarantee your ben- 
efits and define mutual responsibilities. But 
since few people understand complex legal 
phrasing, many can't interpret significant details 
of their policies. 


PLAIN TALK. 


Because we believe in a fully informed cus- 
tomer, in June 1976, the life insurance compa- 
nies created a committee of executives to study 
and recommend possible ways of simplifying 
the language in life insurance policies. So, as far 
as the life insurance business can accomplish 
the task, what can be simplified will be. In fact, 
several companies are already issuing new poli- 
cies written in language easier for people to 
understand. 


FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS ALL. 


Your agent is, of course, best qualified to answer 
your questions. But, if you'd like, we'll send you 
a booklet that explains your life insurance policy 
in language easy for you to understand. It’s 
called What's in Your Life Insurance Policy. It’s 
yours free, if you'll send us this coupon. 

If that doesn’t answer all your questions 
about your policy, or if you have any other ques- 
tions, just write us. We'll answer. 
Honestly and promptly. Because 
that’s one of our policies, too. 







American Council 
of Life Insurance 
Dept. SL 

277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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What's in Your Life Insurance Policy. ; 
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NAME 


ADORESS 


We want you to know more about life. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN AMERICA 


tt ___._A_ sit _t_—__*“ 
REPRESENTED BY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LIFE INSURANCE 





Henrici’s Streeterville 
continues a century old Chicago 


dining tradition. 


t was in 1868 that Phillip 

Henrici opened a small 

coffeehouse on State Street 
near Randolph. Since that time 
it’s been hard to separate Henrici’s 
from downtown Chicago. Through 


the fire, the Civic Center, and now 
at 340 East Ohio in the McClurg 
Court Center, the Henrici’s tradi- 


The American Express Card. Don't leave home without it. 








tion of truly enjoyable dining at an 
exceptional value continues. 

The menu at Henrici’s Streeter- 
ville features another Chicago tra- 
dition — great steaks. U.S.D.A. 
Prime New York Strip Steak, Pep- 
percorn Steak, Steake Imperiale 
and Prime Rib to name a few. 

There’s seafood and steak 'n 
seafood combinations — enjoy the 
fresh catch-of-the-day, 
seasonal catch, or Lobster Moulin 
Rouge or Steak with Crab Legs. 

Each dinner comes with an 
abundant ice-cold salad with 


a selected 





choice of dressing and your selec- 
tions from the “Dinghy”—a soup 
and appetizer bar. Of course, 
there’s Henrici’s century-old tradi- 
tion of service and warm, friendly 
atmosphere. 

Another tradition at Henrici’s 
is the American Express Card. It’s 


gladly accepted at Henrici’s Street- 


erville and all Henrici’s restaurants 
throughout Chicagoland. 

Share in Chicago's tradition— 
Henrici’s Streeter- 
ville, downtown 
Chicago, at 340 E. ARAERICAN 


Ohio Street in the EXPRESS 
McClurg Court Ctr. 


(312) 649-5755. 
































Reading between the lines of the 1976 Tax Reform Act: 
Its impact on personal estate planning. 





“If your assets are held in 
joint tenancy with yourhusband | 


or wife, watch 
out for double 
taxation?’ 


“The new tax law may seem to favor joint 
tenancy for passing property to a spouse. 
But don’t be trapped into double taxation, 
which can be especially severe if your 
estate exceeds a sum of $400,000,” sug- 


gests Jim Louden, Assistant Vice President 


in Trust Legal. 


Suppose a husband places his assets in 
joint tenancy with his wife. Upon the death 
of the husband, it is no longer necessary to 
prove each spouse’s contribution to the ten- 
ancy. Code Sec. 2040(b) states that only half 
the assets in joint tenancy are taxed in the 
husbands estate ifthe joint tenancy is be- 
tween spouses, ifit is created after December 
31, 1976, and if(here’s the rub) the creation of 
joint tenancy is reported as a gift. 

The new unified tax rate schedule pro- 
vides that gifts are to be taxed basically at the 
same rate as estates, with a possible result of 
no tax savings whatsoever. Even worse, all 
the joint tenancy assets are then included in 
the surviving co-owner’s estate fo be taxed 
again—a double taxation. 

This double taxation can be avoided by 
leaving your assets in a trust administered 
by experts. For an estate of $400,000, a trust 





could mean a tax savings of $59,000; for an 
estate of $1,000,000 it could mean a substan- 
tial savings of $141,000. 

Make sure you're doing all you can to as- 
sure financial security for your family. Talk to 
your attorney and the Trust Department ex- 
perts at First Chicago. Call or write Malcolm 
Schaus, Planning Counselor, Trust Depart- 
ment, (312) 732-4303, The First National Bank 
of Chicago, One First National Plaza, 
Chicago, 60670. 


The First National Bank of Chicago & 
Chicago's Bank 
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How EXXON found a TIGER 


in its word processing department. 





lt was sort of a coincidence 

About three years ago, EXXON Corporation 
was looking for, but not finding, the best word processing 
equipment for their growing paperwork needs 

Around the same time, some imaginati\ 
engineers invented a new word processing s 
t promised to be more versatile and producti 
anything on the market 

Unfortunately, it couldn't get to the market. There 
wasn't enough money to launch it 

By coincidence, while all this went on, EXXON 
Enterprises, Inc., a subsidiary that invests in smal 
promising businesses, had discovered this unmarketed 
word processing gem. And helped set up Vydec. Inc 
to manufacture the Vydec” Word Processing System 

Which turned out to be exactly what EXXON 
Corporation had been looking for 

No one says EXXON Corporation has to use EXXON 
Enterprises products. So you know their 30 Vydec 
systems are there because they're best for EXXON 
Corporation. And the Vydec systems in banks. airlines 
industries. law firms and many of the Fortune 500 











Companies are there for the same good reasons. Iripling 
work output, for instance 
Obviously, Vydec has learned to roar in its own right 
And it might be the word processing system youre 
looking for, too. Luckily, you don't have to wait for 
acoincidence to find out. See a free demonstration and 
you'll Know 











Send for more information. Or for fast response, Call 
free: 1-800-648-3550. Vyder 1977 
——— to. 
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Great Wines 


are never blended. 


Neither is 
Old Forester. 


Wine experts know blending can 
improve the taste of an ordinary wine. 

For example, a tart wine can be 
mellowed by mixing it with a soft wine. 
Or a light wine strengthened by adding 
wine with more body. 

But a connoisseur still prefers the 
individuality, character and finesse of a 
wine that’s the product of a single vine- 
yard and harvest. 

That’s why the Great Wines are 
never blended. 

And neither is Old Forester. 

We want it to taste like no other 
whisky in the world. 

Like Great Wine, Old Forester 
achieves its rich, golden color and distinc- 
tive, full-bodied flavor naturally. From 

. the unique way it’s matured in charred, 
° white oak barrels, under exacting condi- 
tions. Not from blending. 

It's a slow and expensive process. 

But while we've always known 
blending can make our job easier, it’s not 
going to make our whisky better. 








The Great Whisky Made Like Great Wine. 
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LETTERS 





ity over our lives. This is war—war 

against our liberty—and we are surren- 
dering without firing a shot! 

Jeff Friedman 

Northbrook, Ill 


We can save millions of gallons of 
gasoline simply by stopping the busing 
of children into other school districts 

Jasper M. Rowland 
Akron 





Giving a Hoot 

The majority of us in Hinsdale 
[May 2] are aware that we must con- 
serve energy and we'll learn to do so. If 
Patricia Delaney had looked closely, she 
would have noticed that the majority of 
children bike to school and around the 
village. It is also common to see nu- 
merous bikers riding to and from the 
train and grocery-shopping in our local 
supermarkets. 

Please, Ms. Delaney, don't give the 
impression that Hinsdalians are self-in- 
dulgents who don’t give a hoot about 
conservation We care! 

Mona L. Meagher 
Hinsdale, Ill 


Hinsdale! Village of my childhood, 
village of my father, my aunts and un- 
cles, my grandparents; village physically 
an idyl, socially a snakepit of ostenta- 
tion and hypocrisy. Place from which | 
and my seven cousins and all our friends 
fled as soon as we were able; where once 
my father’s friend won a golden Cad- 
illac at an American Legion Fourth of 
July carnival and moved to a better part 
of town to keep up with his car. To see 
a page devoted to Hinsdale in TIME! 

I have been wondering what Hins- 
dale thought about Carter and energy. 
as if I didn't know: there, where worth 
is evaluated by the size of the car, the 
number (in my day) of cashmere sweat- 
ers the girls owned, if Dad let you drive 
the Cadillac to high school. Where three 
years ago every kid in town seemed to 
own a Schwinn bicycle-built-for-two 
Yes, lovely Hinsdale will pay for ener- 
gy rather than conserve it. Status, you 
know. And the rest of us will pay for 
the Hinsdales of the country 

Patricia Chambers Porter 
Alexandria, Va 





A Way of Life 


What person has the right to say ho- 
mosexuality is wrong? Certainly not 
Anita Bryant [May 2] or even a judge 
for that matter. It is a way of living, a 
way of life that has been around as long 
as mankind. So now it finally comes out 
into the open, and it's about time. 

Adele Comeau 
Burlington, Vt 


Homosexuality means the same 
thing today as it meant in the days of 
Sodom and Gomorrah—and God has 
not changed his judgment of it. He con- 
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The question: If you 
had your choice of any 
U.S. airline, to any United 

States destination, which 
one airline would be your 
first choice? 

The answer: Again, more 

people chose American than 
any other airline. 
Different surveys, similar 
questions, identical results. 
American Airlines is the 
frequent-flier’s number one 
choice for domestic travel. 

So whether you're flying 
on business or vacation, 


More than a year ago, the Airline 
Passengers Association surveyed 
its frequent-flying members. 

The question: If you were fly- 
ing anywhere in the United States, 
and had your choice of any U.S. 
airline, which would you choose? 

The answer: More people 
chose American than any other 
airline, and the overriding rea- 
son was service. 

But now the results are in 
from a new survey by the 
Opinion Research Corpo- 
ration, Princeton, N.J. 
They interviewed 5 13 mid- 
dle and top management 
executives from Ameri- 
ca’s largest companies. 











































































































remember: 
We're American Airlines. 
Doing what we do best. 




















American 








THE INTERNATIONAL ART 
OF ZIMM ZAMMING 


In the act of Zamming. 


imm Zamming, logically 
enough, is simply what one 
does with a Zimm Zamm 

Unfortunately, there is no log- 
ical way to explain a Zimm Zamm 

It is easier to say what it is not 

(When one Young Person called 
it “a sort of tetherball;’ a nearby 

Zimm Zammer reacted by dump- 

ing onion dip over him. It had an 

unfortunate effect on his white 
tennies.” 


And their friendship. ) 





Nor is Zimm Zamm a sport or 
game where one aimlessly bashes 
the ball back and forth 


imm Zamming can become a 
test of skill, a battle of wits 
a hilarious free-for-all, or an 
opportunity to psych out asmarmy 
neighbor 
You can play Zimm Zamm by 
yourself to stay in shape, to per- 
fect tennis strokes or to avoid 
visiting in-laws 
i imm Zamming can be done 
in twosomes of almost any 
age, size or gender. One 
Zimms, the other Zamms. And 
that innocent-looking but diabol- 
ical spiral atop the Zimm Zamm 






i, WALULE 


In Japan, where there is no Zi in 
the language, it is pronounced 
“Jimmu Zammu.” 

It has been said that Zimm 
Zamming reduces weight, de- 
velops a sense of humor and im- 
(Unless 
one has just been beaten by one’s 
10-year-old ) 


proves one’s disposition 


a ’ 





a> po, 


ra = Snhebes, 


Kiba :? we, $i . sem eee 
a i te APB 
determines the winner C 

Foursomes can do it. Sixsomes ail tee 
can do it. You can follow rules or Genuine Dunloy 
make up your own. There are no | 





certainties about it, except that it 
is not what you expect it to be 
Ever. 





New AX ¢ 
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That is what they say about it 
in all those other countries. Good- 
il ness knows what Americans will 


make of it. Something stupendous, 
ZimM ZAMM 


by Fonas. The (¢ 


Your Zimm Zamm fits easily 
And it 
tags along with you to a picnic or 
the beach 

You will find yourself develop- 


ve expect 
into a smallish back yard 









;00d 
Sports. In Toys and 


ing an interesting repertoire of . a Goods places 
3 é 


strokes (including those the ex- everywhere. 
perts call “the waffling goose” 
and “the unkind cut”) 

imm Zamm is new to 

America. But it is a feverish 

craze in almost every other 
Civilized Nation (and some we 
might not call Civilized at all). In 
Australia, they play a midnight 
version called Utter Madness. 





Fonas Corp., P.O. Box 759, Latrobe, Pa. 15650 





IT REVOLUTIONIZED 
OFFICE TYPING. NOW ITS 
READY TO TAKE ON 











HOMEWORK. 


This little ball is an Inter- 
changeable Typing Element.g 
It lets you change your 
type style in seconds 
without changing type- 


s* as smartly as the exteriors. 
After all, our livelihood is en- 
tirely in your hands. 

So if you'd like to help 
someone get ahead, give him, 
writers (from bold pica or or her, the world’s most ad- 
sophisticated elite to beautiful vanced portable electric typewn- 
script. ) It also does away with jam- ter. Or get an Olivetti Lexikon 82 or 
ming keys to speed up typing. Lexikon 83 for yourself. See it at your 

And the new Olivetti Lexikon 82, Olivetti dealer (he’s in the Yellow 
and the more deluxe Lexikon 83,are Pages), or write for more information. 


the only electric portables in the Olivetti Corporation of America 
world that’ll let you have such a ball. | 500 Park Avenue 


Just pop one out and anotherin =! New York, N.Y. 10022 
and the papers you type can look as Please send more information. 






















distinctive as the ideas that are in Name 

them. A history term paper doesn’t Address i ie 

ne nes same . pee. A City. State Zip__ 
ear Mom letter can look differen = bbc 

from a“Dear John” letter. And office olivetti 

work done at home can still look 


businesslike. 

For even more freedom of ex- 
pression, you can also change the 
color of the ribbon instantly. The Lex- 
ikon portables use Ribbon Cartridges 
that snap in. And the blue, black, red, 
green or brown ink won’t smudge 
your fingers. 

What's more, the interiors of the 
Lexikon portables are engineered 
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Its time to do a better job 
of helping our cities. 


by Michael C. Stevenson, President 
The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc. 


We have read for years about the nation’s 
urban problems: the flight of families to the 
suburbs, increasing crime, failing school sys- 
tems, decreasing tax revenues and loss of jobs 
as business and industry follow the people to 
the suburbs. ; 

For years, we as a nation have tried to ; 
solve those problems—on a piecemeal basis. Yet, if we have learned one 
thing, it is that the many facets of urban decay are interrelated and not 
individual problems. 

As housing specialists, we shall confine our recommendations of 
ways to improve housing in older neighborhoods and communities with 
the realization that housing is just one part of the urban complex and not 
the total answer. 

Nearly 23 million housing units are located in our central cities. 
One out of every three homes in the U.S. is located within city limits. The 
estimated value of these owner-occupied homes: over $1 trillion. 

Savings and Loan Associations’ commitment to housing is historic, 
steadfast and, by any measure, major. Savings and Loans make more 
home mortgage loans than all other financial institutions combined. We 
have, collectively, in excess of $300 billion invested in private residential 
mortgages, a sum representing 75% of all our assets. 

A new administration is taking shape in Washington, D.C., bring- 
ing with it ideas to apply to a broad range of domestic matters, including 
urban problems. It appears appropriate to prepare, at last, a coordinated 
approach, an approach that recognizes the relationship between urban 
housing deterioration and the loss of jobs, the closing of schools, the 
failure of businesses and the future of our cities. 

Savings and Loan Associations support strongly that conservation 
of our existing housing stock and the preservation of urban neighbor- 








hoods must become a primary objective of national housing policy. 








Additional considerations that deserve attention—now: 


@ Revitalization of our existing urban neighborhoods calls for 
development of a strong housing rehabilitation industry. New 
construction is one thing; rehabilitation is another. It requires 
new skills. It can and will provide new jobs where they are 
needed most—in our urban areas. 


@1o help foster development of a housing rehabilitation in- 
dustry, a model rehabilitation code would help. So would war- 
ranty plans and local property tax incentives. 


@ At the Federal level, tax credits for home repairs and improve- 
ments in urban neighborhoods would make a real contribution. 


® More housing investment income would be generated if pass- 
book savers were given a tax break on their savings interest. 


®@Local efforts matter and work. In cities like Boston, Dallas, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, Phoenix, and many 
others across the nation, the Neighborhood Housing Services 
Plan has demonstrated what can be done when neighborhood 
residents, lending institutions and city officials join in meeting 
a common goal—neighborhood improvement. 


It’s time to do a better job of helping our cities. It’s time to abandon 
the piecemeal approach and work together; government and business 
working to solve our urban problems. 


THE SAVINGS AND LOAN FOUNDATION, INC. 
on behalf of Savings & Loan Associations Serving America 


1977, The Savings and Loon Foundation, Inc., LLU “E” Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 20004 
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demned it then, and he condemns it 

today. If individuals allow it to contin- 

ue in their lives, they will be judged with- 

out mercy just as the inhabitants of those 
two cities were. 

Malloy C. Nagy 

Pharr, Texas 


One of the indications of the ever- 
lasting strength of Christianity is its abil- 
ity to withstand the damage done to it 
by the Anita Bryants of this world. 

Dale F. Miller 
Norfolk 





The Hesburgh Riddle 


A familiar riddle at Notre Dame 
runs, “What is the difference between 
God and Father Hesburgh [May 2]?” 
The answer is “God is everywhere; Fa- 
ther Hesburgh is everywhere but Notre 
Dame.” Though some students here are 
quick to assert that Father Hesburgh’s 
abundant activity elsewhere denotes a 
lack of concern over what happens at 
Notre Dame, the vast majority feel as I 
do: that Hesburgh merely is the main 
proponent of the activist philosophy that 
epitomizes the campus in general. 

In response to the riddle, however, 
I must confess that most students are 
willing to concede a bit more difference 
between Father Ted and God. As for 
me, I find considerably less difference 
in Hesburgh than in any other man I've 
ever met. 

Gregory Solman 
Notre Dame, Ind 


Father Ted gets my vote. Hesburgh 

for Pope 
Maureen J. Cerny 
Seven Hills, Ohio 





Terror in Argentina 

“Argentina's military government 
has brought the country from paralysis 
to the edge of hope,” writes Barry Hil- 
lenbrand [April 11], an assertion based 
on interviews with business leaders and 
members of the junta. Hillenbrand tells 
us nothing about what the millions of 
Argentine workers think. He quotes not 
one of the more than 10,000 political 
prisoners, and not a single relative of 
those hundreds who have “disap- 
peared.” Nor do we hear from any of 
the other thousands of victims of Vide- 
la’s military dictatorship, which rules by 
terror—kidnaping, torture and murder. 

Edge of hope? For whom? 
Margaret J. and David E. Lilienthal Jr. 
Florence 





To Maul Students 


In light of your report on the Su- 
preme Court’s decision not to regard 
physical punishment of schoolchildren 
by teachers as a violation of the Eighth 
Amendment [May 2], I can see that we 
Americans who pride ourselves on our 
civilization are still several steps 
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removed from it. While the majority of 
teachers may be good, patient and ded- 
icated, the profession does have its sa- 
dists, and it is appalling that they should 
be given legal carte blanche to maul 

their students. 
Sister Margaret Whiteneck 
Marriotsville, Md. 


My question is this: Where does a 
teacher learn how to mete out physical 
punishment properly? I will make sure 
my children’s instructors have had good 
training. 

David G. McIntosh 
Dallas 


The Supreme Court decision to al- 
low the use of the paddle in the public 
schools was not a victory for teachers. 
It was a victory for every American 
child, who has a right to expect an op- 
portunity to get an education in an or- 
derly environment free from disruption 
and chaos. 

Alan A. Harders 
Fort Worth 





Tsetse Scourge 

The only thing that stands between 
the magnificent wild animals of Africa 
and their final annihilation is what you 
call the tsetse scourge [April 25]. If stu- 
pid men find the means of eradicating 
trypanosomiasis, even stupider men and 


their dumb cattle will destroy the re- 
maining elephants, lions and tigers, who 
are naturally immune. And inexorably, 
the men will overpopulate and the cat- 
tle overgraze the land until a new equi- 
librium is reached. But the great wild 
animals will be extinct. One man’s 
scourge is another man’s blessing. 
W. Lawrence Wilde, M.D. 
Belmont, Mass. 





Dynamic Veterinarians 

The burgeoning demand for good 
veterinary education in the U.S. [April 
18] may be the result of a “back-to-ba- 
sics, return-to-the-land ethos.” Even so, 
I was surprised at the narrow perspec- 
tive you take of this dynamic and grow- 
ing profession. Although you allude to 
the involvement of veterinarians in 
research, you overlook their involve- 
ment in a broad range of public health 
activities. 

It is true that 70% of all U.S. veter- 
inarians are in private community prac- 
tice—about 40% working with food-pro- 
ducing animals and 30% with compan- 
ion animals—yet one-fourth of all 
veterinarians are engaged in other 
health-related matters. Indeed, there are 
hundreds of diseases, including bovine 
tuberculosis, salmonellosis, psittacosis, 
rabies and ringworm, which are direct- 
ly transmissible from animals to peo- 
ple. Tufts University has been successful 


in obtaining $10 million in federal funds 

to build the first veterinary school in 

New England. Unlike any other pro- 

fessional school in the country, it would 

enlist the participation of each of the re- 

gion’s six state governments in collab- 
oration with this university. 

Jean Mayer, President 

Tufts University 

Medford, Mass. 





Promoting Hysteria 
In your article on recombinant DNA 
{April 18] your reporter quoted me as 
saying: “Those who claim we are let- 
ting loose an Andromeda strain are ei- 
ther hysterics or are trying to wreck a 
whole new field of research.” My actual 
view is this: “Claims about letting loose 
an Andromeda strain are promoting 
public hysteria and may wreck a whole 

new field of research.” 

You may regard this distinction as 
a quibble, but I think a person being 
quoted should have the right to decide 
whether he wishes to criticize his col- 
leagues for the consequences of their ac- 

tions or for their motivation. 
Bernard D. Davis 
Harvard Medical School 
Boston 
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Enjoy smoking longer without smoking more. 


WAIT ‘TILI 
FINISH MY 


Rich, full-flavored Saratoga 120% give you 
extra smoking time and extra smoking pleasure. 
And they cost no more than 1005. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerousto Your Health. 





16 mg: "tar," 1.0 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec:76 
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_ Just toss ie the trash. ; 



















Recycling i is easy with “tin” cans. Because “tin” cans are really ste 
and steel is magnetic. 
Last yeat, communities across America reclaimed over four billion “tin”  * 
municipal trash. They separate them (and other steel objects) from the trash with powerful ~ 4 
electromagnets—automatic ally. Then the recovered steelis sold by the communities and an 
made into useful steel again. Using far less energy at the steel mills than it takes to make st j 
from scratch. More and more cities and counties are benefiting because the most practical and — 
economical can for municipal Ot hee ieeeieriertentent melee one wa 
resource recovery is the “tin” can, United States Steel Box 86 (C789) 
It’s also the best package to help 600 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, oe. oe 
»i ree recovery lor CO 
eo) pees Saami Noe woh wie: ane informative euide } 
If you're interested in 
conserving America’s valuable re- 
sources, encourage your commun- 
ity to start separating steel from 
trash. Send for U.S. Steel's highly 
informative guide. It’s important. 


Nothing recycles 
as easy as Steel. 
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City 





United state 
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How did an American Ford Granada 


compare in tests of smoothness and quietness 
of ride with a*20,000 German Mercedes? 





Read how German engineers 
rated both cars after 7 days of testing. 


Pos 1977, a new Ford Granada was 
brought to Germany fora scientific ride 
comparison with a Mercedes-Benz 
450SE (U.S. sticker price: $20,689"). 
The Granada was a standard produc 
tion car equipped with optional 
250CID engine ($122.) and automatic 
transmission ($186.). Testing was con 
ducted by an independent German en 
gineering firm. 


Excluding taxes, title, destination charges 





Aerial view of test site in Bavaria, Germany 


Test 1: Smoothness test. 


To test for “riding smoothness” the 
German engineers drove the Granada 
and the Merc edes at vanous speeds over 
a variety of roads in northern Germany, 
ranging from cobblestone to smooth 
highway. Using a sensitive electronic re- 


DA 
Gord» 


corder, they measured vibration levels 

Test results: Analysis of the engi 
neers’ data showed that in three out of the 
four test conditions there were no major 


differences” in smoothness between the 


: lel 
Granada and the Mercedes 






In the next series of 
Tests the cars were 
evaluated for “quiet 
ness” of ride. Again, 
they were compared 
over a variety of Ger 
man road surfaces at 
speeds from 30-55 
mph. A sound meter 
recorded their interior 
decibel lev els on the dBA scale 

Test results: Analysis of the data 
showed that in all tests the Ford 


Granada consistently rode as quietly 


as the Mercedes-Benz 





The Granada idea... 


..was to offer American drivers classic 
styling and great riding comforts—at a 
sensible price 

You've read what this Granada did 





against a $20,000 Mercedes-Benz in 
Germany. Take a Granada test drive of 
your own and see for yourself 


FQRD 


When America needs 
a better idea 
Ford puts it on wheels. 


— ee 


*1977 Ford Granada. Sticker price: $4,038, excluding taxes, title, destination charges. W SW tires, $39 (Photographed in Garmisch, Germany) 





The threat of 
being sued is now 


ig part of your 
ya a practice. 


Guess 
your medical bills 


are skyrocketing. 
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“Eumig” 


The name behind the Mark GIOD- 
avalue-packed Super8 projector offering 
more features per dollar than any other. 

If you've been shopping fora solid, 
reliable, and reasonably-priced \ 
Super 8 projector, we offer one \ 












A 
that gives you all that and 4 > i) 

more. The Eumig Mark 610D a OA ee a 
projects Super 8 or Standard 8 \) a - 





films, has automatic thread- 
ing, variable speeds, and a 

super-bright 100-watt lamp. a 
All for a price that is astound- 

ingly low. Maybe that’s why — 
we're the world’s best-selling 
projector line. 

Call toll free 800-645-4176 for 
the name of your nearest dealer. 
In New York call 516-466-6533. 


4b 
eumig 


- 
Quality in Motion 


Lake Success Business Park, 225 Community Drive, Great Neck, New York 11020 Dept. 1523 










Eumig (U.S.A.} Inc 





It's a gift to know what to give for a birthday, 
anniversary, graduation or any special occasion. 
Most things are either expensive, unsuitable—or 
fattening. But not TIME. It enlarges the mind, 
not the midriff. It fits all ages, sizes and sexes. 
And it’s as economical a gift as you could find. 

To order, use the card bound into this issue. 
Or phone toll-free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois call 
800-972-8302). 











Relieves Tormenting Rectal Pain 
And Itch, Helps Shrink Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 


.Due to inflammation. Gives prompt, temporary relief 
from such burning itch and pain in many cases. 


The burning itch and pain caused by Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 








inflammation in hemorrhoidal tissues tients reported similar successful re- 
can cause much suffering. But there is sults in many cases. This medication is 
an exclusive formulation that in many available at drug counters ever here, 
cases gives prompt relief from this itch inder th ime Preparation H 

and pain. It helps shrink swelling of There’s no other formula like Prepa 
such tissues caused by inflammatior ration H. Ointment or suppositori 
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That Tragic Nixon Face 
I was shocked to see the cover show- 
ing that tragic-looking face of Nixon’s 
[May 9]. Couldn't we please bury Wa- 
tergate and not resurrect it again? 
Watergate was just an example of 
high-level political skulduggery, and 
probably a lot more like it has taken 
place without ever having been brought 
to light. If all the dirty political pots were 
to call the kettles black, we'd have quite 
an array of messy kitchenware 
I think Nixon has paid enough for 
his errors, as his truly tragic expression 
reveals. I therefore suggest that we now 
leave the man in peace 
Heyward G. Hill 
Athens, Greece 


Richard Nixon is still acting in the 
role of a sharp lawyer defending a crim- 
inal. The public, whom he admits he 
has let down, will not be deceived again 

Deck Crouse 
Florissant, Mo 


Afler listening to Richard Nixon’s 
own version of his Watergate involve- 
ment, I almost began to pity him. But 
then I forced myself to reflect on the 
massive scandal surrounding his pres- 
idency and the disgraceful nature of his 
actions, and I knew immediately that | 
must never allow myself to tolerate the 
man whose conduct bred nationwide 
distrust and confusion. You see, I too 
have to carry that burden with me for 
the rest of my life 

Audrey Ziss 
Burlington, Vt 


I'm no Nixon fan. I found myself 
doubting him even when he was telling 
the truth. It seems to me, however, that 
we've made our point and we should get 
off his case. It's not worth my time to 
carry around the pain and the bitter- 
ness, so I've forgiven the guy. I think 
that he knows what he did and that he'll 
never, ever forget it. That’s good enough 
for me 

Jay Vinton 
Tucson, Ariz 


Think what a heavy burden would 
be lifted from everyone, particularly 
Nixon, if he could just bring himself to 

y, “I'm sorry.” Those simple words are 
the only thing that can truly put Wa- 
tergate behind us 

William E. Robertson Ji 
Cambridge, Mass 


The rungs in Richard Nixon's lad- 
der to success were made of human be- 
ings. After listening to his answers the 
other night, I feel certain he would like 
to construct another such ladder 

Paul Hurt 
Melbourne Fla 


Give ‘em hell. Nixon! 
Art Van Geloof 
Corona, Calif 
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hates us. 


We now have over 1,000 locations around 
the world: downtown, in the suburbs, 
and at virtually every airport. So 
wherever you're heading to—or leaving 
from—Budget is probably there. 

And at participating locations, we’ve 
got weekly rates that are downright low— 
no matter what size car you choose. 

We feature a versatile fleet of GM 
and other fine cars. So, whether you need a 
full-size, mid-size or economy-size car, 
we can make you happy. 

We not only serve you well as a business 
traveler, we also make your vacation 
hassle-free. No wonder our competition 
hates us. 


Budget 


rent a Car 
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For worldwide reservations, 
see your Travel Agent 
or call toll free: 


800-228-9650 


1977 Chevrolet 
Caprice 


way 
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ARMING FOR THE 21ST CENTURY 


In the heart of the Pentagon, a heavy 
oaken door leads to the supersecret Na- 
tional Military Command Center. No 
one gets through the door without pre- 
senting a color-coded Joint Chiefs of 
Staff identification badge, which armed 
guards scrutinize under ultraviolet light 
In one section of the two-story center, 
shifts of officers and men from all four of 
the armed services maintain a round- 
the-clock vigil. A red telephone links 
them directly to the White House; a 
beige phone can instantly reach any U.S 
military commander anywhere in the 
world. Mounted on one wall are half a 
dozen computer-fed display screens 
(each 6 ft. by 8 ft.), which flash the status 
of U.S. forces. Last week, at the press of 
a button, the screens gave this picture of 
some of the U.S. strategic strength on 
station: 1,054 nuclear-tipped interconti- 
nental missiles, most of them sited in 
concrete-reinforced underground silos 
scattered across the Great Plains; 21 
nuclear-powered submarines — gliding 
stealthily through the world’s oceans, 
their 336 slender missiles within range of 
Soviet targets; 90 B-52 bombers ready to 
take to the air on 15 minutes’ alert; six 
aircraft-carrier task groups deployed in 
the world’s oceans; five combat-ready 
divisions positioned in Germany from 
the Rhine to the East-West frontier 

These are just a part of the forces in 
the American military arsenal—un- 
questionably the most powerful in the 
nation’s history. But how long they will 
suffice to protect the U.S. and its inter- 
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ests is a question that preoccupies an in- 
creasingly broad spectrum of defense ex- 
perts and politicians in Washington and 
other Western capitals 

It is this concern with the future mil- 
itary adequacy of the US. that caused 
two senior Cabinet officers to fly to Eu- 
rope this week for very different kinds 
of talks. The assignment of Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown: to meet in Brus- 
sels with America’s closest European al- 
lies to discuss ways of strengthening 
NATO. The assignment of Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance: to confer in Geneva 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko about a new Strategic Arms 
Limitation Treaty. The SALT talks could 
affect the status of U.S.-Soviet relations 
for years to come. 


ramatic results are not expected 

immediately from either of the 

talks. Sull, the gravely important 

subjects to be discussed at both will 
help Washington answer a multibillion- 
dollar question: What does it take to de- 
fend America? Facing the Administra- 
tion in the next year are a series of 
complicated and costly decisions con- 
cerning new weapons systems and force 
modernization that are likely to deter- 
mine the military profile of the U.S 
through the end of the century. Pres- 
ident Carter has said that if it appears 
“the Soviets are not acting in good faith 
with us [in the arms talks] and that an 
agreement is unlikely, then I would be 
forced to consider a much more deep 


commitment to the development and de- 
ployment of additional weapons.” 
Second to the President, the man 
who is likely to have the greatest influ- 
ence on these critical decisions is Harold 
Brown, 49, a veteran Defense intellectu- 
al and armchair warrior who brings 
more expertise to his spacious, third- 
floor Pentagon office than any of his 13 
predecessors. Brown, like the President, 
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ison record with a warning to Soviet mil- 
itary strategists: “If [the Soviets] contin- 
ue to increase the size and effectiveness 
of their strategic forces, this country be- 
yond question will respond to ensure 
that our forces continue to provide a de- 
terrence that is credible.” 

The deployment of some new weap- 
ons may be limited or actually prohib- 
ited, however, by their huge price tags 
A new 91,000-ton Nimitz-class nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier, for instance, 
costs $2.2 billion to build and equip, ex- 
cluding its complement of 100 war- 
planes. That is six times the price (ad- 
justed for inflation) of World War II's 
USS. Lexington. 
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Another crucial factor in any arms- 
procurement decision will be how the 
new weapon contributes to the U.S. ar 
senal’s several missions. As Pentagon 
planners analyze the situation, there are 
three principal tasks 

1) DETERRING A SOVIET NU- 
CLEAR ATTACK: Effective deter- 
rence, Brown told TIME Pentagon Cor- 
respondent Bruce Nelan, can be defined 
as “the likelihood that a strike on this 
country would be retaliated against in 
such a way as to do grave and fatal dam- 
age to the Soviet Union.” Most U.S. de- 
fense experts believe that the best deter- 
rence is obtained by deploying a “triad” 
of nuclear delivery systems—land-based 
intercontinental ballistic missiles like 
the Minuteman; missiles, like the Polar- 
is and Poseidon, launched from subma- 
rines; and bombs and missiles delivered 
by piloted planes like the B-52 

The U.S. now has at various stages 
of development new “follow-on” gener- 
ations of weapons systems for each of 
the components of the triad. If it seems 
that any of the existing systems are los- 
ing their effectiveness, new strategic 
weapons can quickly be authorized to 
strengthen the weak link. For example, 
concern about the growing vulnerability 
of the nation’s 1,000 Minutemen toa sur- 
prise Soviet missile attack could move 
the Administration to develop a less vul- 
nerable missile 

2) FIGHTING A MAJOR CON- 
VENTIONAL WAR: Says Brown: “We 
cannot ignore the possibility of renewed 
warfare on the Korean peninsula or the 
need to support the Republic of Korea 
in the event of an attack.” In Western 
Europe, there is growing concern that 
NATO’s conventional forces are not ca- 
pable of slowing and then repelling a 
nonnuclear invasion by the Soviet-led 





Cruise Missile 


Because of the wonders it can 
perform, the cruise missile will be 
one of the main points of contention 
at the SALT talks. The Air Force’s 
cruise (left) is 14 ft. long and 26 in. in 
diameter. The Navy model, the Tom- 
ahawk, is longer (21 ft.) and more 
slender. Tipped with a 200-kiloton 
nuclear warhead, the long-range 
version can fly at 550 m.p.h. to tar- 
gets more than 1,500 miles from its 
launch platform on a B-1 or B-52 
bomber. What sets the missile apart 
from forerunners like the Nazi buzz 
bombs of World War Il is its terrain 
contour matching guidance system, 
which allows the cruise to follow the 
lay of the land at treetop height and 
strike within 100 ft. of its target. 





Warsaw Pact nations. In Brussels this 
week, Brown is expected to emphasize, 
as Carter did last week, that NATO must 
improve its combat readiness and up 
grade the training and equipment of its 
forces. “The main message I'll take to 
that meeting.” the Secretary remarked 
“will be that with the advent of rough 
parity in strategic forces between the 
US. and the Soviet Union, we can’t rely 
solely on nuclear weapons” to deter a 
conventional attack against Western 
Europe. Brown has already begun bol- 
stering U.S. conventional forces by add- 
ing some $600 million—to improve, 
among other things, maintenance facil 
ities and shelters for U.S. aircraft in Eu 
rope—to a budget that he had slashed 
by an overall total of $2.7 billion 


n the event of a European war, the 

U.S. would be responsible for keep 

ing NATO’s forces supplied with arms 

and munitions. Some matériel and re 
inforcements could be rushed overseas 
in massive air transports, like the C-SA 
Galaxy, which can carry to Europe 345 
troops with their personal equipment or 
a load of sixteen trucks. But most of the 
gargantuan quantities of supplies re- 
quired by any future conventional war 
that are not already prepositioned at de- 
pots in Europe will have to be sent by 
ship. This means that the US. Navy will 
need enough forces to keep the North 
Atlantic’s sea lanes free from the in- 
creasingly threatening armada of Rus- 
sian warships 

3) RESPONDING TO BRUSH 
FIRES: The U.S. might find itself en- 
gaged in conflicts outside its principal 
theaters of operations, notably perhaps 
in the Middle East, the Persian Gulf. 
the Horn of Africa, the Caribbean. To 
handle such contingencies, says Brown 
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B-1 Bomber 


The principal launch pad for 
the airborne cruise may be the 
new swing-wing B-1 bomber. De- 
signed as a successor to the 25- 
year-old B-52, the B-1 could be 
armed with 24 cruise missiles. At 
150 ft. in length and with a full 
wingspan of 137 ft., the B-1 is two- 
thirds the size of the B-52. But it 
can carry twice the payload (in- 
cluding 25,000 Ibs. of nuclear 
weapons), take off in half the run- 
way space, and, with its four 
30,000-ib.-thrust engines, is much 
faster (up to 1,320 m.p.h., approx- 
imately twice the speed of sound, 
compared with the B-52’'s top 
speed of 660 m.p.h.). The most 
distinctive feature of the 390,000- 
lb. B-1 is its ability to penetrate 
radar defenses by flying at 
speeds of 600 m.p.h. only 70 or 80 
ft. off the ground. It can do this be- 
cause of an aerodynamic device 
called the structural mode-con- 
trol system, which reduces turbu- 
lence at low altitudes. Estimated 
to use 25% less fuel than the 
B-52, the B-1 can fly 6,100 miles 
before refueling. Its crew is four 
compared with six in the B-52. 
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the U.S. must retain the capability of re- 
acting overseas with “speed and flex- 
ibility.” This may best be achieved by 
keeping some troops abroad, either at 
land bases or aboard aircraft carriers. 
Al times, a simple show of force. like or- 
dering a naval task force to steam to- 
ward a potential trouble spot. can be 
enough to protect U.S. interests and pre- 
vent an outbreak of fighting. 


ome critics of Pentagon policies ar- 

gue that the U.S. is no longer ca- 

pable of fulfilling these three im- 

posing tasks, especially that of 
deterring a Soviet nuclear attack. Ma- 
jor General George Keegan Jr.. recent- 
ly retired as the Air Force’s chief of in- 
telligence, has charged that “the Soviets 
are capable of initiating, waging. sur- 
viving and emerging with a unique ad- 
vantage from a global [nuclear] war.” 
As evidence, he points to the Russians’ 
allegedly extensive civil defense pro- 
gram and the impressive numerical su- 
periority they have achieved over the 
U.S. in some key categories of 
weapons. It is true, for example. 
that the U.S.S.R. has 1,549 land- 
based and 842 submarine-based 
nuclear missiles, compared with 
1,054 and 656 respectively for the 
US., that it outnumbers the U.S. 
in tanks by 45,000 to 10,000, and 
that it leads in artillery tubes by 
19,000 to 5,000. It is also true that 
the Soviets have many more men 
under arms than the US. has: 3.9 
million, v. 2.1 million (the lowest 
US. figure since 1950). 

Yet Brown vehemently chal- 
lenges Keegan's conclusion and 
insists that “we and the Soviets 
are now in a position of rough 


equivalence.” This, Brown says. — CaprureD SOVIET SAM MISSILE LOCKS SIGHTS ONTO A-10 


this worry has deepened. A concerned 
Barry Blechman. chief defense analyst 
at Washington’s Brookings Institution, 
notes that the U.S. “frittered away mas- 
sive military resources” in Southeast 
Asia, then cut its defense budgets. In 
the past 13 years, he argues. Soviet arms 
spending has increased at a rate of 3% 
annually; on the other hand. the US. 
military outlay last year—when adjusted 
for inflation—was 18% below the 1964 
level 

One immediate danger of an unan- 
swered Soviet arms buildup is that it 
could prompt other countries to bow to 
Moscow's demands in some future dip- 
lomatic crisis. Explains London’s Burt 
“If the U.S. decided not to keep pace 
with the Soviets in strategic competition, 
it could signal a lack of resolve to Amer- 
ica’s allies.” Another danger is that the 
Soviets may try to take advantage of ei- 
ther a real or merely a perceived su- 
periority and expand their sphere of in- 
fluence. Says General David C. Jones. 
US, Air Force Chief of Staff: “In many 





gives the U.S. the ability to pur- — gighter OVER CALIFORNIA RANGE 


sue its national policies success- 

fully. Almost all defense experts second 
Brown’s assessment. Richard Burt. as- 
sociate director of London’s Internation- 
al Institute for Strategic Studies, notes 
that America’s dynamic and innovative 
technological base gives it an important 
qualitative advantage that blunts much 
of the Soviet preponderance in numbers 
Example: the Soviets can launch more 
powerful rockets and enjoy a sizable lead 
over the US. in the total megatonnage 
of their warheads. But the U.S. can put 
more warheads on each of its rockets 
and also achieve devastating accuracy 
Thus in actual nuclear warheads, the 
U.S. outnumbers the Russians 8.500 to 
3.500. And, while the Soviets have a 
greater number of strategic submarines 
(62. v. 41) the U.S. underwater warships 
are more efficient and quieter, making 
them harder to detect. 

While most experts are confident 
that a military balance now exists be- 
tween the U.S. and U.SS.R.. they are 
far less sure about the future. Since the 
CIA warned last winter that the Soviets 
were seeking not merely parity with the 
US. but outright “strategic superiority.” 
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parts of the world. the Soviets have a 
local advantage in conventional arms. 
If we had less than rough [strategic] 
equivalence. | think the Soviets would 
be willing to be a bit more adventuris- 
lic, testa little more. than if there were 
a rough balance.” 

There are dissenters from the view 
that the Soviet drive for superiority is 
genuine—and ominous. “On any given 
day, every day we are tremendously 
more able to strike than they.” argues 
Yale Political Scientist John Steinbrun- 
er. “It's true that the Soviets have in- 
creased their strategic forces. But they 
did it after we had already increased 
ours, and now they are trying to catch 
up. We are still substantially ahead.” 

Nonetheless, a number of top Ad- 
ministration leaders have come to the 
conclusion that the estimates of a So- 
viet military buildup are essentially cor- 
rect, These officials are known to include 
the President. CIA Director Stansfield 
Turner (who, though he took over the 
agency after last winter's intelligence re- 
port was released, agrees that the mil- 
itary balance is “gradually eroding” in 
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the Soviets’ favor) and Harold Brown 

But the Defense Secretary is by no 
means panicked—in fact, he warns that 
overreaction by the U.S. could lead to 
an unwarranted and dangerous new leap 
in the arms race. Nonetheless, Brown ar- 
gues: “Military superiority on the part 
of the Soviet Union—real or perceived 
—is not a condition that the U.S. and 
its allies can or need accept.” The goal. 
he feels. is to stabilize the current US.- 
Soviet balance through arms negotia- 
tions. A new American ICBM. for 
example, might no longer appear nec- 


essary if the Soviets dismantle some of 


their monster rockets. 

Because observers expect no early 
breakthroughs at SALT, however, the 
US. is almost certain to expand its ar- 
senal. No crash programs will be nec- 


essary, since the new generations of 


arms are already in the pipeline—de- 
signed, developed and tested. The prob- 
lem for the Administration will be to 
decide which of the new missiles, ships. 
tanks. artillery. helicopters and commu- 
nications systems the nation 
needs, and how much it can af- 
ford. In addition. Brown must 
weigh carefully whether any of the 
5 new weapons—by the very fact 
that they might substantially 
unbalance the arms scale—will 
create unnecessary obstacles in 
reaching future SALT agreements 
with Moscow 

Among the key weapons 
awaiting a Brown decision, and 
the congressional controversies 
that will follow: 

B-1 BOMBER. The Air Force 
is asking for 244 of these new su- 
personic warplanes. and there is 
general agreement that they 
would make an excellent replace- 
ment for the aging B-52s, most of 
which are nearly 20 years old 

Even in this missile age. many experts 
argue, it is valuable to have a weapon 
that can be launched if an attack seems 
imminentand recalled if the alarm turns 
out to be false. The problem with the 
B-1 is the staggering price tag for the 
entire fleet: roughly $21 billion without 
armament, As a much less expensive 
alternative, critics of the plane suggest 
modernizing several hundred B-52s and 
arming them with cruise missiles so 
that they can penetrate Soviet air de- 
fenses and reach their targets. The erit- 
ics argue that the time gained—into 
the 1990s—could be used to develop 
and test an eventual replacement for 
the B-52 that would be even more ad- 
vanced than the B-1! 
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Ithough Brown intends to send his 
recommendation on the B-1 to the 
White House next month. he has 
not yet made up his mind. His final 
decision, he says. will depend in part 
on his “judgment on what the range and 
effectiveness of Soviet air defenses are 
going to be ten years from now. Then 
we'll see whether the same amount of 
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our money will produce better effective- 
ness if invested in something else.” Pen- 
tagon insiders are betting that Brown 
will compromise: recommending pro- 
curement of only 100 to 200 B-Is plus a 
B-52 modernization program. 

CRUISE MISSILE. As a result of the 
controversy that this small, versatile, rel- 
atively inexpensive (less than $1 million 
apiece for the air-launched version) sub- 
sonic drone has stirred around the ne- 
gotiating table, its mass production and 
integration into the U.S. arsenal ranks 
as Brown’s second most pressing weap- 
ons decision. Arms controllers dislike 
these missiles because they are hard to 
count (they can be easily concealed) and 
to identify (long-range, nuclear cruise 
missiles look exactly like short-range, 
conventional cruises). But the missile’s 
advocates insist that it makes an ideal 
second-strike retaliatory weapon; since 
it is so difficult to locate, it cannot be 
wiped out in a surprise attack. Brown 
must decide how to deploy the weapon 
and whether to limit its range. His de- 
cision may not come until late this year; 
by then he will know whether a SALT 
agreement would regulate the cruise. 

MX. This is the designation for an ex- 
perimental missile that could, in the 
mid-1980s, become the Sunday punch 
of the US. arsenal. Not only will it be ca- 
pable of launching fifteen MIRVs 
—which means 15 different Soviet tar- 
gets can be hit—in contrast to three from 
a Minuteman III, the MX will not be 
nearly as vulnerable to silo-busting So- 
viet missiles in a surprise attack. Rea- 
son: mounted on a flatcar, the MX would 
be shuttled back and forth, perhaps 
through a covered trench twelve to 20 
miles long, stopping at random “aim 
points” along the way. It would take 20 


to 40 Soviet warheads to target each 
trench—a total of 6,000 to 12,000 war- 
heads if, as proposed, the Air Force 
builds 300 MXs. That is two to four times 
the number of warheads in the entire So- 
viet arsenal. 

One problem with the MX is its cost: 
$34 billion for the 300-missile network. 
Another is that its near invulnerability. 
its sheer destructive power (three mega- 
tons per missile) and its accuracy would 
all give it great potential as a “coun- 
terforce” or first strike weapon. Thus, 
its deployment might well serve to stoke 
the Soviets’ paranoia and lead them to 
fear a U.S. surprise attack. Such appre- 
hensions can lead to dangerous new ten- 
sions between Moscow and Washington. 
Carter has publicly offered to halt de- 
velopment of the MX if the Soviets scrap 
their own mobile SSX-16 missile. 


rown confronts a host of other 
less costly and complex decisions 
as well. The Air Force is now test- 
ing the F-16, and the Navy is de- 
veloping the F-18, two lightweight, in- 
expensive fighters that will enter service 
in the early 1980s. By then, the Army 
will have begun receiving the first of 
its 4,000 new XM-I tanks (costing about 
$1 million each) and 3,000 new mech- 
anized infantry combat vehicles ($370,- 
000 each). In the same period, the Navy 
plans to expand to 600 ships (up from 
464 today), including two Nimitz-class 
supercarriers currently under construc- 
tion, While the Administration has can- 
celed yet another Nimitz carrier, pres- 
sure to reinstate the ship is mounting 
from Congress and the venerable Ad- 
miral Hyman Rickover (see box). 
The total price of such ambitious 
modernization programs is dear indeed. 


Cost of WWII weapons in 1977 dollars Cost of modern weapons 
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M4 Sherman tank $215 thousand 
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_B-29 bomber $3.1 million 
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SS 435 Corsair sub $24.4 million 


“Excluding research and development 
+tProjected cost of completion in 1978 
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Trident sub $949 million* 


TIME Chort by Poul J. Pugtiewe 





Brown has already requested $120.4 bil- 
lion for the Pentagon for fiscal year 
1978, beginning in October. According 
to projections Brown inherited from his 
predecessors, defense spending could 
climb to some $146 billion by fiscal 1980 
and $167 billion by 1982 (both figures 
projected for inflation). Carter and 
Brown say they are determined to keep 
spending considerably below this level, 
but without cutting into the Pentagon's 
muscle. During the presidential cam- 
paign, Carter seemed to promise that 
he would trim defense spending by $5 
billion to $7 billion. He has since ex- 
plained that he meant to promise not 
an absolute cut in the Pentagon's bud- 
get, but merely a slowdown in its rate 
of growth and a reduction in unneces- 
sary expenditures. 

To save money, Brown plans to |) 
consolidate and close some of the 4,208 
military installations scattered across 
the country, 2) reduce the frequency 
with which officers are transferred (at 
considerable expense) from one post to 
another, 3) cut training costs, and 4) re- 
form the military's generous pension 
programs. The largest sums are to be 
saved in personnel costs, which consti- 
tute about 55% of the Pentagon’s total 
outlays. The strategic arsenal, by con- 
trast, accounts for less than 10% (or 
$10.6 billion in fiscal 1978). 

Although the volunteer army has 
contributed somewhat to the increase 
in personnel costs (from $47 billion to 
$60 billion since the draft was ended 
in 1973), the Administration is not in- 
clined to recommend a return to con- 
scription—even though there has been 
some congressional pressure in that di- 
rection. Few voices are being raised 
today. moreover, to complain about mil- 


A $84.6 million per plane. Where 
does all that money go? A_ basic 
breakdown: 

AIRFRAME: $37.6 million, includ- 
ing wings, landing gears, tail flaps and 
seats. The wings alone cost $18.6 mil- 
lion per pair. 

ENGINE: $7.5 million for the four 
30,000-Ib.-thrust class augmented turbo- 
fan engines. 

AVIONICS: $9.5 million for radar, 
altimeter, cathode-ray tubes, air-speed 
indicators, control-tower radios, com- 
passes, even oxygen masks and helmets. 

GROUND SUPPORT: $3.3 million 
for such equipment as engine starters 
and oxygen carts. 

INITIAL SPARE PARTS: $4.1 million 
for everything from the simplest screws 
and fasteners to gyroscopes and special 
treaded tires 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: 
$22.6 million per plane. if averaged out 
for the 244 planes the Air Force wants 
to build 


ccording to the Pentagon's latest 
estimate, the B-1 bomber will cost 
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NORAD Combat Operations Center 


Buried half a mile deep inside the pink granite of Chey- 
enne Mountain near Colorado Springs is the North Amer- 
ican Air Defense Command center, jointly staffed by 
Americans and Canadians. NORAD's purpose: to alert both 
countries to impending missile or bomber attacks 








Trident | 


Still being tested, the long-range 

(4,600-mile) Trident icBM (above) will 

be fired from the still unfinished Tri 

dent submarines. The missile, 34 ft 

a long and 6 ft. in diameter, will carry 

- amirRved(multiple independently tar 

getable re-entry vehicle) payload of 
up to ten nuclear warheads 


Minuteman III 


\ Backbone of the U.S. missile ar- 
‘ senal is a force of 550 land-based 
| ¢ 38-ton 60-ft.-long Minuteman _ Ill 


cBMs. Each carries three indepen- 
dently targeted nuclear warheads 
(total wallop: 510 kilotons of TNT 
With a range of 8,000 miles, the war 
heads are accurate to within 1,200 
ft. of their targets—a figure that may 
soon be halved. The U.S. also has 
450 Minuteman II missiles 


A-10 Attack Jet 


If conventional warfare were to 
break out, the Air Force's A-10 
close-air-support plane could prove 
the infantryman’s best buddy. A sin- 
gle-seat, twin-engine craft capable 
of landing or taking off in rough ter- 
rain (a dry lake bed, as at right, a 
farm field or a desert mesa), the 
A-10 carries 1,400 rounds for its 30- 
mm. Gatling-type gun, designed to 
knock out tanks. Eleven ordnance 
pylons can be loaded with rockets, 
laser-guided weapons or 28 500-Ib. 
bombs. To protect the pilot during 
combat, the cockpit is encased ina 
tough titanium “bathtub.” 


Poseidon Submarine 


Part of the strategic triad of U.S. 
weaponry, along with long-range 
bombers and intercontinental mis- 
siles, is the Navy's fleet of 41 nu- 
clear-propelled submarines, each 
armed with 16 icBMs. Until 1969 the 
subs carried single-target Polaris 
missiles. Since then 31 have been 
fitted for the more advanced Posei- 
don missile, believed to carry ten 
minved warheads. At right is the Wil/ 
Rogers, last of the 31 converted 
subs. Each Poseidon, 7,000 tons and 
425 ft. long, can make 20 knots on 
the surface and 30 submerged. Two 
crews of 145 men each are assigned 
to a sub and alternate 60-day pa- 
trols. One unique feature: the inertial 
navigational system (SINS), a sophis- 
ticated combination of gyroscopes 
and accelerometers 


TOW Antitank Missile 


The Tow (for tube-launched, op- 
tically tracked, wire-guided) antitank 
missile can be fired from the ground 
and a variety of vehicles, including 
helicopters. The 54 Ib. launcher can 
be set up by two men and ready to 
fire in less than a minute. The mis- 
sile can reach a target two miles 
away in less than 15 seconds. As it 
leaves the firing tube, it unreels two 
wires through which it receives 
steering signals. In Viet Nam, Tow 
scored 62 hits in its first 77 launch- 
es; in the Sinai Desert during the 
1973 October War, Israeli gunners 
had a kill rate of nearly 100% 








itary morale. An important, intangible 
factor in every fighting force. morale 
seems to have improved noticeably since 
the last years of the war in Viet Nam, 
when racial tensions and widespread 
use of hard drugs severely handicapped 
the fighting effectiveness of the G.I. In 
West Germany, where the U/S. forces 
were suffering severe morale problems 
just a few years ago, heroin usage is 
way down, racial problems are min- 


imal, and there is a renewed sense of 


purpose. Sums up Second Lieut. Mi- 
chael Hall, a 23-year-old West Pointer 
who is stationed with the Eighth In- 
fantry Division near Mainz: “I've only 
been over here two months, but if there 
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were action now. I could take my pla 
toon and know exactly where to go 
There are also signs that soldiering as 
a profession is gradually regaining some 
of the esteem it lost in the American 
public's mind as a_ result of the 
unpopularity of the Viet Nam War 

As enormous as the financial burden 
of maintaining the American arsenal 
may be, the fact is that U.S. military 
spending in the past decade has acceler- 
ated at a slower rate than Government 
outlays for social and welfare purposes 
For example, since 1968, defense costs 
have climbed 41%, while federal spend- 
ing for health has soared 445°. For the 
past four years, the Department of 


UNSINKABLE HYMAN RICKOVER 


By Jimmy Carter's account, Admi- 
ral Hyman Rickover, 77, has had a “pro- 
found effect on my life, perhaps more 
than anyone else except my own par- 
ents.” The President took the title of his 
autobiography, Why Nor the Best?, from 
a question asked by the curmudgeonly 
architect of the U.S. nuclear submarine 
fleet during their first meeting in 1952, 
when Carter was a junior officer. After 
Carter's Inauguration, one of his first 
guests for lunch at the White House was 
the admiral, who presented the Presi- 
dent with a desk plaque that read: 0. 
GOD, THY SEA ISSO GREAT AND MY BOAT 
IS SO SMALI 

So what has Jimmy Carter done late- 


ly for his mentor? Not much. As one of 


his first major acts, he moved to spike 
the admiral's guns by slashing from the 
Navy's proposed budget $733.3 million 
—to be used to convert the nuclear-pow- 
ered cruiser Long Beach into an anti- 
missile defense ship and to_ begin 
building a nuclear strike cruiser and a 
fifth nuclear aircraft carrier. The Pres- 
ident apparently agreed with other 
Navy brass that money for new surface 
ships would be better spent on less cost- 


ly oil-fired craft, such as frigates. This 


would leave Rickover with litt more 
than the nuclear submarine program. 
which, important though it is, no long- 
er fully captures his imagination 

The House restored $187 million for 
the second cruiser, but what Rickover 
wanted most of all was the fifth carrier 
Although he had complained privately 
to Carter, he voiced no public protest 
But the admiral had only begun to fight 
he quickly called upon his ally of a quar- 
ter-century Washington Democrat 
Scoop Jackson, chairman of the Senate 


Armed Services Committee. Two weeks 


ago, al the committee's urging, the Sen- 
ate added $81.6 million to the Navy's 
budget for research on the 
—enough to keep the project afloat 
Jackson and other congressional ad- 
mirers have been saving Rickover's pro- 
grams—and Rickover—from the Pen- 


NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT CARRIER NIMITZ 


carrier 


tagon ax since 1953. The Navy had 
devised a none too subtle ploy to force 
the crusty, cantankerous then captain 
into retirement by reducing him to 
working out of a converted ladies’ room 
and twice passing him over for promo- 
tion. But many on Capitol Hill shared 
his dream of an all-nuclear fleet, no mat- 
ter what the cost. At their insistence, 
the Navy moved him to better quarters 
and eventually promoted him to full ad- 
miral. Since 1965, when he reached re- 
tirement age, his congressional support- 
ers have forced the Navy to reclassify 
him every two years as a retired officer 
recalled to active duty 

. 

Even after years of victory, the out- 
spoken admiral refuses to batten down 
his lip. He has criticized defense con- 
tractors for not knowing ships from 
“horse turds,” urged Congress to issue 
most admirals coloring books to while 
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Health. Education and Welfare has 
topped the Pentagon as the Federal 
Government's most expensive depart- 
ment. When measured by dollars adjust- 
ed to eliminate the impact of inflation, 
Pentagon spending has decreased every 
year between 1967 and 1975 

Because, as Brown says. “we can- 
not have a situation where the U'S. is 
clearly inferior militarily.” such spend- 
ing seems likely to begin growing again 
in real terms. This is a prospect Brown 
contemplates with equanimity—but not 
relish. “We probably have lived off our 
earlier investments longer than we 
should have,” he says. “We have some 
catching up to do.” 


away their time, complained about the 
training at Annapolis. The Navy brass 
sull harbors hopes of getting rid of him, 
but it is no match for his powerful friends 
on the Senate and House Armed Ser- 
vices committees. One of them, Dem- 
ocratic Representative James Lloyd of 
California, came to his defense last week 
with a broadside of marvelously mixed 
metaphors; “I am not prepared to sail 
into the teeth of Rickover’s excellent 
batting average compared to that of the 
others with braid on their sleeves. He 
is a different drummer.” The brass is 
outgunned 
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NO LONGER A KID BUT STILL A WHIZ 


Nuclear physicist. Bomb designer 
Missile expert. Presidential consultant 
Chief of military research. Air Force 
Secretary. College president. SALT 
negotiator, 

No USS. Secretary of Defense has 
ever come to the job with such sterling 
credentials or thorough preparation 
Sull, as Harold Brown points out, most 
of his predecessors got into trouble “be- 
cause of things for which no one could 
be prepared.” Then he adds with a slight 
frown, “There is nothing quite so likely 
to lead to error as believing that you 
know all about a situation when in fact 
it is not the same situation you remem- 
ber. That's a trap I could easily fall into.” 

Brown's chief defense against such 
mistakes is a scientist's reverence for 
facts. Because he detests canned, mil- 
itary-style briefings, he insists on read- 
ing the background studies and docu- 
ments himself before making a decision 
As he zips through them—nearly as fast, 
it sometimes seems, as a computer scans 
punch cards—he pencils questions and 
comments along the margins in his al- 
most microscopic handwriting. Next he 
peppers the Pentagon’s experts with still 
more questions, until he is satisfied that 
he has squeezed the subject dry. “No 
one can snow him,” boasts an aide 

At the root of Brown’s thinking is 
his overall philosophy of defense. Says 
he: “To focus on the question of wheth- 
er the U.S. might end up militarily No 
2 is to focus on the wrong question. The 
question should be: What are U.S. mil- 
itary needs? If the U.S. can meet its mil- 
itary needs, it is not in an inferior po- 
sition. Then the outcome [of competition 
with the Soviet Union] will be deter- 
mined not by that balance, but by all 
the other things—political will, social 
cohesion, economic capability, technol- 
ogy. agriculture.” 

Brown's mind was beginning to 
function along such rigorously analytical 
lines when he was barely into his teens 
The shy and bookish son of a New York 
City lawyer and grandson of Jewish im- 
migrants from Central Europe, Brown 
graduated at 15 from the Bronx High 
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School of Science in 1943. The class 
yearbook (dedicated in that wartime 
year to, among others, “the scientist who 
prepares weapons’’) twitted Brown for 
studying “every waking moment in or- 
der to raise his average above 99." Ac- 
tually, it was 99.5% 


n his application to Columbia Uni- 

versity, Brown wrote: “I intend to let 

all my actions be dictated by the an- 

swer to this question: “Will this step 
help, more than any other action, in win- 
ning the war against fascism and in win- 
ning the peace that will follow?’ ” 

Brown needed only six years to earn 
his bachelor’s, master’s and doctor's de- 
grees in physics, as well as a lasting rep- 
ulation as a grind and a loner. Com- 
ments a Pentagon wag: “I hear his 
mother had to put him out now and then 
to sun him.” The legend is not far from 
the truth, but he did find time to be- 
come a determined swimmer and ten- 
nis player. 

By 1952 Brown was helping to win 
the peace in his own way—as an as- 
sistant to Edward Teller, a leader in the 
development of the H-bomb, at the Law- 
rence Radiation Laboratory in Liver- 
more, Calif. In the next few years, 
Brown not only worked on the H-bomb 
but also helped design the first Polaris 
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generals and admirals. A Pentagon of- 
ficial remembers Brown as “looking like 
a kid. He was a child prodigy with a tre- 
mendous mind. He did all his calcula- 
tions in his head and was always way 
ahead of everyone in a discussion. He 
wasn't really arrogant, but he was im- 
patient, got bored and showed it.” 
Brown was partly responsible for 
killing the B-70 bomber (too vulnerable 
to Soviet air defenses) and the Skybolt 
missile (too unreliable). He was also in- 
volved in decisions to go ahead with a 
more advanced land-based Minuteman 
missile, the C-5A air transport, early 
research on the B-I and on the F-I11 
fighter-bomber (an $8 billion mistake) 
In 1965 Brown became Secretary of 
the Air Force. During the Viet Nam 
War, he was a strong advocate of bomb- 
ing as a means of keeping down the 
numbers of U.S. ground troops that had 
to be committed and of forcing the Com- 
munists to negotiate a peace. He avoids 
talking about the war, except to admit 
that he made mistakes. Says he: "A les- 
son we learned from Viet Nam is that 
we should be very cautious about inter- 
vening in any place where there's a poor 
political base for our presence.” Brown 
also learned a more personal lesson. Says 
a colleague: “Viet Nam showed him 
there are some problems that have no 
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submarine-launched ballistic missile 
originated the Project Plowshare plan 
for peaceful uses of atomic energy, and 
served as the senior U.S. adviser at nu- 
clear test-ban negotiations with the So- 
viet Union. Recalls an associate: “He 
was intense, bright, driving and dynam- 
ic, but neither patient nor comfortable 
with people.” In 1961, Brown became 
one of Robert Mc Namara’s “whiz kids.” 
At 33, he was given the Pentagon’s third 
highest civilian job, director of defense 
research and engineering 

The combination of his youth and 
self-assurance grated on the graying 


neat solution, no technical answer, 
no matter how many times you redo the 
formula.” 

Brown became president of the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology in 1969 
He trimmed Caltech’s nonacademic 
staff by 10°%, persuaded its trustees to 
admit women students and strengthened 
its medical-science and biology pro- 
grams. He also kept a hand in military 
and diplomatic matters as a member of 
the US. SALT negotiating team and, with 
Jimmy Carter, of the Trilateral Com- 
mission, an international group of pri- 
vate citizens interested in world affairs 
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When Brown returned to the Pen- 
tagon this January, he was no longer a 
kid but still a whiz—and a mellower fel- 
low to boot. He works as intensely as 
ever and expects others to do the same. 
Now if his time is being wasted by a sub- 
ordinate, he ends the conversation—but 
a little more gracefully. Says a senior as- 
sistant: “It seems amazing to me that 
he is so good with people. That's an ex- 
traordinary personality development.” 

To Brown, dealing with the Penta- 
gon’s people is the hardest part of his 
job “because there are so many of them 
{about 2.1 million military and | mil- 
lion civilian employees] and because the 
institution they constitute is not casy to 
change. The toughness of the structure 
is a strength. It will run even if nobody's 
hand is on the tiller, though it might go 
where you don’t want it to go. But it’s a 
weakness if you want to change the in- 
stitution, as I do.” 

The tightness of his grip on the Pen- 
tagon tiller is most evident in his deal- 





ABOARD THE SUBMARINE NARWHAL 


ings with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
its outspoken and sometimes ill-spoken 
chairman, Air Force General George 
Brown (no kin). Says Secretary Brown 
“I've known the chairman for 16 years; 
there are generals who were captains 
when I first met them. That gives me a 
certain personal rapport.” But the brass 
finds him a hard man to persuade. Says 
an aide: “He's not just an umpire in the 
building. He reaches down into the pro- 
cess and shapes policy at all levels.” 
Brown gets along well with Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance and National 
Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski 
The three keep in touch via daily phone 
chats and weekly lunches in an attempt, 
as an aide puts It, “to prove that the in- 
fighting of the Nixon and Ford era does 
not have to be the norm.” At meetings 
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on US. SALT policy, says a State De- 
partment negotiator, “Brown is the 
dominating figure. He knows so incred- 
ibly much about nuclear weapons and 
the strategic balance that everyone de- 
fers to him. When the President isn’t 
there, Brown is the de facto chairman 


n Capitol Hill, House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill rapped Brown's knuckles 
last month for lobbying too hard 
against a proposed $4 billion cut 


in Carter's defense budget request of 


$120.4 billion for fiscal 1978. But aside 
from that, Brown has turned out to be 
an excellent Pentagon advocate on the 
Hill, neither talking down to Senators 
and Representatives nor overwhelming 
them with facts, as McNamara used 
to do. Among other things, he moved 
quickly to reassure Congressmen in the 
face of warnings that the Soviet Union 
was rapidly achieving military supe- 
riority over the U.S. This might be 
Brown's most remarkable achievement 
so far. His confidence that America 
can maintain deterrence and the mil- 
itary balance without crash programs 
has quieted all but the most hawkish 
voices in Congress. His performance 
has won praise from both ends of the 
political spectrum, Says liberal Dem- 
ocrat Les Aspin of Wisconsin: “Brown 
seems to be doing all the right things.” 
Says conservative Republican Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona: “He is doing 
much, much better than many of us 
expected.” 

Both hawks and doves find some- 
thing to like in Brown’s pragmatic de- 
fense views. A man who has designed 
nuclear bombs and seen many of them 
detonated is in a particularly sound po- 
sition to view nuclear war, in an aide’s 
words, “as the end of civilization.” He 
is a strong supporter of a further agree 
ment with the Soviet Union on limiting 


nuclear arms. “Without SALT I,” says 
Brown, “I think the arms competition 
is going to spiral up a notch. The num- 
bers of warheads will almost certainly 
increase, and the varieties [of nuclear 
weapons] probably will. My concern is 
that if things get more complicated, it 
will perhaps be easier for military strat- 
egists to persuade themselves that some- 
how they have devised a strategy that 
would allow them to have a nuclear war 
without taking unacceptable damage 
That would be very dangerous because 
it would not be true.” 

Brown's schedule leaves him little 
time for his wife Colene or their daugh- 
ters Deborah, 21, a graduate student in 
fine arts at Indiana University, and E]- 
len, 19, a sophomore in physics at 
Princeton. He rises at 6 a.m. in the fam- 
ily’s $518-a-month, five-room apart 
ment in Arlington, Va.,swims a fast mile 
in the Pentagon Athletic Club pool, and 
speed-reads through a pile of documents 
before the first staff meeting (at 8:30 
a.m.) in his large third-floor office over- 
looking the Potomac. Brown's mind is 
never on trimmings: there are no per- 
sonal touches. In-boxes of secret papers 
all carefully covered, crowd his massive 
oak desk. On the wall hangs a portrait 
of the first Secretary of Defense, James 
Forrestal. Pacing as he talks, Brown has 
the air of a tense, driving man who nev 
er finds enough time to do what he 
thinks needs to be done. He rarely leaves 
for home before 8:30 p.m 

Says his wife: “We're not much on 
the social scene; we don’t have the en- 
ergy. Harold drives himself all day and 
has time only for work and keeping fit 
Then she asks rhetorically, “Why's he 
doing all this?” And answers, “He has 
a great sense of duty. He wants to do 
something for his country.” The ideal- 
ist who set out at 15 to help win the 
peace ts sull trying at the age of 49 
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UPDATING WILLIE AND JOE 


Dear Mom, 

I promised I'd write, so I'm writing 
And Mom, the main thing is you've got 
to tell Dad to stop telling those World 
War II stories of his, that Willie and 
Joe stuff from the old cartoons. I mean, 
it’s so out of date you wouldn't believe, 
I mean, ancient. Like, let me explain. 

1 made E/4 today—in Dad’s time 
they called it corporal—and perhaps to 
help me celebrate, they issued us new 
helmets, made of one of the latest fibers 

“Kevlar.” Its very light and is sup- 
posed to be strong enough to turn away 
high-velocity frags like it was armor 
plate or something. The only trouble is, 
it looks like those coal scuttles the Ger- 
mans wore in World War I. And I'm 
not so sure you could make stew in it 


raining has been tough, but in some 

ways we've got it made. There are 

sO many new weapons and intel- 

ligence systems backing us up that 
| sometimes wonder why we have to do 
the exercise junk at all. The worst is hav- 
ing to make a six-kilometer forced 
march with 45 Ibs. of gear (including 
our M-16), move into a defensive po- 
sition, and hit a number of targets—all 
in an hour. They tell us the reason is 
that if we do go into battle, there may 
be more guys on the other side, so we've 
got to be better soldiers. Faster, too, | 
guess. That’s pretty much what it says 
in Field Manual 100-5. Sarge read it 


“Great stuff. What you got for diggin’ 
instant holes?” 


right out loud: “The U.S. Army must 
prepare its units to fight outnumbered, 
and to win.” 

The new gizmos are something else 
Like in W.W. II guys used the M-l, a 
Browning automatic rifle, grenades, 
some machine guns and a bazooka to 
knock out tanks, if they were close 
enough. Like 20 ft., our drill instructor 
said. That’s sort of a joke. Well, the M-16 
is a lot easier to handle than the M-1, 
and it can be used after dark. It’s got a 
night scope that can pick up targets a 
mile away using infra-red light. And you 
should see what we have instead of the 
old bazooka. First there’s the 90-mm. re- 
coilless rifle with a “starlight” scope for 
enhanced visibility and a shaped charge 
that can penetrate all known Soviet ar- 
mor. For the heaviest tanks, we have the 
Dragon antitank missile—it’s a one- 
man job, 31 Ibs. I've shot it myself. Then 
there’s the TOW missile, which has a 
longer range (almost two miles) but 
needs at least two guys to set it up. The 
missiles are guided by superthin wires 

We've also got what they call 
‘smart weapons; I guess I ought to say 
“smarter” weapons. There's the Shille- 
lagh missile that’s fired from a 152-mm 
gun and is guided by an infra-red beam 
There are a couple of others—a type of 
Maverick and the Copperhead—that 
are tracked to their targets by laser 
beams. Real Flash Gordon stuff! But 
don’t worry about me getting vaporized 
by a laser or anything like that 
It's just a strand of light, and it 
would take zillions of kilowatts 
to pump a laser to the point 
where it could blow anyone 
away. That's what they say 

The tactics are pretty 
much the same, I guess. We 
“leg” soldiers have to move 
fast, but the new utlity trans- 
port helicopter and the ar- 
mored combat vehicle are im- 
provements over the old 
armored personnel carriers 
(we've got that type around 
too) 

But a lot of the methods 
have sure changed. Nowadays, 
they talk about the coming 
of the electronic battlefield 
There's a general who likes to 
say, “The transistors are the 
bullets of World War III.” And 
the computers will be the 
tanks. We were told that the 
Pentagon gets enough intelli- 
gence data on tape and film 
every day to equal 40 complete 
Encyclopaedia Britannicas plus 
a couple of Gone With the 
Winds. A lot of the informa- 
tion is picked up by those spy- 
- in-the-sky satellites. They take 
© clear pictures in color, black 
= and white, infra-red or ultra- 
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“Me future is settled, Willie. I'm 
gonna be a perfessor on types of 
European soil.” 


violet. They also eavesdrop on radio and 
microwave communications. This is 
called “ferreting,” and we have 6,000 
people who do nothing but try to inter- 
pret voices and microwave stuff from the 
other side. If you think that’s a lot, the 
Soviets are supposed to have 30,000 fer- 
rets listening to us. | wonder what they 
think they're gonna hear? 

Down at our level. we have some 
pretty fancy electronic gear too. There's 
SOTAS—stand-off target acquisition sys- 
tems—which use moving target radar to 
tell us exactly where enemy troops are 
massing. And REMBASS, which stands 
for remotely monitored battlefield sen- 
sor system. It uses acoustic and seismic 
sensors to fill in any gaps in surveillance 

say, where the terrain “blinds” a radar 
system. They had something like it in 
Viet Nam to detect troop movements 
One of these years, we'll be getting RPVs 

remotely piloted vehicles (don’t you 
like all the initials?). That will make be- 
ing a pilot a cushy job: he sits at a TV 
console 200 miles away and gets the RPV 
to provide surveillance or relay radio 
messages or pinpoint targets for preci- 
sion bombing. An RPV can point out a 
tank with a laser beam, and artillery on 
the ground can wipe out the tank with 
a guided missile that homes in on the 
beam. How about that? 


he thing that bugs me is our tac- 
tical nukes. They're little, sort of 
clean atomic shells that won't 
make a big mess and maybe won't 
cause World War III or something if 
we have to use them. But the way I fig- 
ure it, a miniature mushroom cloud ts 
still a mushroom cloud. That's one thing 
Dad never had to think about 
But don’t worry, Mom. It's a brand 
new Army and it’s great. Well, I gotta 
stop now. I got KP tonight 
Love wall 
Willie 
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Diplomat 4-door base price 


Diplomat Medallion 4-door (shown) 
base price 
Optional equipment 
Wire wheel covers 
Whitewall tires 
Bumper guards. . 
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*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price in- 
cluding options shown above. Taxes, destina- 
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Atright, Medallion’s standard velour reclining 
split-bench seat. (Offered on Medallion 
models only.) 
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DIPLOMACY 


Reading the Geneva Barometer 


As the US. and the Soviets warily 
size up each other's weaponry, the over- 
riding question of whether those arms 
will ever be the tools of Armageddon de- 
pends, of course, on how the two su- 
perpowers get along. Increasingly. the 
SALT negotiations have taken on a 
meaning beyond their direct purpose of 
curtailing a nuclear weapons race. They 
have become the most telling barometer 
of the future of U.S.-Soviet relations. 

A new round in those 7% years of 
talks opened with preliminary discus- 
sions in Geneva last week. The outcome, 
once Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromy- 
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in hopes of convincing Congressmen 
and Administration officials that Russia 
was not being obstinate. Publicly, Brezh- 
nev says he thinks that “a reasonable ac- 
commodation is possible” at Geneva. 

It was in this atmosphere last week 
that Paul Warnke. the chief U.S. SALT 
negotiator, sat down with his opposite 
number from Moscow, Vladimir Sem- 
yonov, a veteran of the talks whose past 
bargaining-table obstinacy has gained 
him the nickname “Iron Pants.” 

The Kremlin seems intent on for- 
mally concluding the provisional SALT 
ll agreement reached by Gerald Ford 
and Brezhnev at Vladivostok in 1974 
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“What if we get this thing designed and built and then 


they just use it as a bargaining chip?” 


ko sit down at the conference table. 
could well cause the atmospheric pres- 
sure between the two nations to rise rap- 
idly or fall. The surface winds out of 
the East are blustery, Writing in Prav- 
da, Soviet Defense Minister Marshal 
Dmitri Ustinov charged that “aggressive 
imperialist forces are speeding up the 
arms race” and trying to “impede pos- 
itive changes in international relations.” 

lron Pants. Progress will not be 
easy. The chill that developed between 
Washington and Moscow when Jimmy 
Carter criticized repression of Soviet dis- 
sidents deepened in March with Party 
Chairman Leonid Brezhnev's brusque 
refusal to consider the new Administra- 
tion’s pioneering proposals for a sweep- 
ing reduction of nuclear weapons 
Brezhnev’s “nyer,"’ however. put the So- 
viet Union on the defensive, and Mos- 
cow has since been working hard at try- 
ing to show it is not stonewalling on arms 
limitation. Earlier this month, three top 
Soviet Americanologists visited the US 
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It placed a relatively high ceiling on the 
number of various nuclear weapons each 
side could deploy and did not call for sig- 
nificant dismantling of any existing 
arms. The U.S. would prefer to cut those 
limits further and ban various types of 
technological improvements on permis- 
sible systems. Some accord is urgent 
since the SALT I agreement of 1972, 
which limited defensive nuclear weap- 
ons systems (anti-ballistic missiles), will 
run out in October 
The initial talks were concerned 
with each side’s fear that the other might 
find ways to cheat on any new agree- 
ment. The US. seeks some on-site 
means of detecting whether a missile is 
MIRVed—equipped to carry more than 
one independently targetable warhead 
-and wants the Russians to provide 
more information on its weapons gen- 
erally and to agree to ban the deliber- 
ate concealment of launch sites. The 
Soviet negotiators seek assurance that 
the US. will not evade SALT limits by 
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shipping weapons to its NATO allies. 

The proposals on the table: 

1) Ratification of Vladivostok and 
acceptance of the Soviet claim that the 
USS. cruise missile must be counted as a 
system to be limited; 

2) A so-called quick fix, in which 
Vladivostok would be ratified and the 
sticky cruise problem would be deferred; 

3) Something approximating the 
“deep cuts” proposed by Carter but sum- 
marily opposed by Russia. 

Probably the best that can be ex- 
pected at Geneva is what Warnke calls 
“some sort of a synthesis” of these po- 
sitions. He told TIME that the Soviets 
have floated an idea to limit the testing 
of new missiles and that this would 
“make a big difference” in the bargain- 
ing. Ifsome such accord is reached, more 
drastic limitations could be reserved for 
an anticipated SALT III agreement—and 
US.-Soviet relations would be back on 
a closer course. A stalemate at Geneva, 
however, would signal a deep and not 
easily repairable disintegration of that 
troubled experiment known as détente 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Small Talk 


“Thank you, Mr. President.” says 
A.P.’s Frank Cormier, the senior White 
House correspondent, and that usually 
ends the presidential press conference 
Or at least it used to. After last week's 
session, Jimmy Carter did not call it 
quits but continued to chat for another 
15 minutes, It is customary for the Pres- 
ident to hang around for a while and ex- 
change small talk with reporters; this 
time, as the TV cameras continued to 
roll, Carter's small talk ballooned into 
something bigger: news. 

To the reporters gathered around 
him, Carter talked about David Frost's 
Watergate interview with Richard Nix- 
on. “I personally think that he did vi- 
olate the law, that he committed im- 
peachable offenses.” said Carter. “But | 
think that he believes he didn’t. He’s ra- 
tionalized in his own mind that he did 
all those things for the benefit of staff 
members and so forth, and that he didn't 
have any criminal intent.” Asked if he 
had discussed the Nixon affair during 
his trip to London, the President said 
he had. Several of the summit partic- 
ipants had raised the matter and de- 
plored the “resurrection of Watergate.” 
Would Carter watch the second Nixon 
interview? No, said the President. “I've 
got other things to do.” 

Some reporters wished he had found 


other things to do right after the press 
conference: they had not been able to 
hear the remarks. “You've got to rein 
in your boy.” Henry Bradsher of the 
Washington Srar told a White House 
staffer. “These offhand conferences just 
won't do.” It probably is a futile plea 
Nobody has been able to rein in Jimmy 
Carter yet 
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THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


A Have-Clout, Will-Travel Veep 


It is only 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
but the Vice President has already been 
in the Oval Office three times for pri- 
vate chats with his boss. At the moment, 
he is on the phone to a key Senator, re- 
minding him firmly but pleasantly of the 
importance of a bill that seems to be in 
trouble. A foreign policy adviser is just 
leaving after discussing the ten-day trip 
that will take Fritz Mondale through a 
series of meetings this week and next 
with the heads of state of Portugal, 
Spain, Yugoslavia, Austria, Great Brit- 
ain and South Africa. 

Mondale will deliver a tough mes- 
sage to South African Prime Minister 
Vorster: either change the basic apart- 
heid policy or the US. will take 
concrete action against the regime. 
Among the possible actions: tightening 
visa requirements, cutting back credits 
to South Africa from the Export-Im- 
port Bank, severing links between 
US. and South African intelligence 
agencies. 

Past Vice Presidents would be 
amazed and envious of Walter Frederick 
Mondale. Here is a Veep not only exer- 
cising power but reveling in it, surround- 
ed by scurrying aides and history in the 
making. In the job that one of his 41 pre- 
decessors (John Nance Garner) com- 
pared unfavorably to a pitcher of warm 
spit, Mondale claims to be having the 
time of his life. He is a top adviser who is 
consulted, listened to and liked by the 
President: One measure of his closeness 
with his boss is their good-natured ex- 
change of gibes. At the Gridiron Dinner, 
Mondale remarked how the press had 
missed the fact that the vice presidency 
has become the most important office in 
the land. “For instance, on Inauguration 
Day, I rode to the White House in a 
chauffeured limousine; the President 
had to walk. Whenever I take a trip, an 
aide carries my luggage: the President 
carries his own.” Carter agreed that a 
“fine relationship has been established 
between Fritz Mondale and myself,” 
adding, “And then there were the for- 
eign policy remarks tonight by the act- 
ing Vice President.” Jests Mondale 
“This is the imperial vice presidency.” 

No Bossing. Carter apparently 
meant what he said about having a 
strong No. 2 man. He also needs Mon- 
dale as a link to the liberals in the Dem- 
ocratic Party who fret about the Pres- 
ident’s aversion to new spending 
programs. Mondale, moreover, enjoys 
the unqualified support of Hamilton Jor- 
dan, Carter’s top aide, who originally 
backed him for the vice presidency. “In 
the past,” says Jordan, “a President's 
staff has been able to boss the Vice Pres- 
ident around. No one would dream of 
doing that with Mondale. I consider him 
my boss. like I consider Carter my boss.” 

As a twelve-year veteran of the U.S 
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Senate, Mondale was determined to play 
a substantive, not a ceremonial, role in 
the White House. Well aware of an 
old Washington rule—power is bred by 
proximity to power—he secured an of- 
fice in the West Wing between Jor- 
dan’s and that of National Security Ad- 
viser Zbigniew Brzezinski. Thus posi- 
tioned at the crossroads of foreign and 
domestic policy, he seldom visits his of- 
ficial quarters across the street from 
the White House in the Executive Of- 
fice Building, which he has dubbed “Bal- 
timore” because of its remoteness from 
real authority. 

No one else in the Administration 
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sees more of the President, a remark- 
able claim for a Vice President to be 
able to make. One day Mondale logged 
14 hours with Carter, a total that even 
he concedes was a “bit too much.” He re- 
ceives a steady flow of memos and brief- 
ing papers from the Oval Office, and 
sometimes they bear a handwritten note: 
“Be sure Fritz sees this.” At Carter's 
blanket invitation, he sits in on every im- 
portant meeting. Foreign heads of state 
have noted with surprise that he turns 
up even at what are supposed to be one- 
to-one sessions with the President, Oc- 
casionally when Carter is busy, Mon- 
dale presides over meetings, though his 
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aides are careful to say that he is only a 
“stand-in.” When a Mondale adviser 
carelessly referred to him as the “act- 
ing President,” his constitutional imper- 
tinence was hastily corrected. 

Once when President Eisenhower 
was asked to name some important de- 
cisions for which Vice President Nixon 
was responsible, Ike said he would need 
a week to think about it. Already, Car- 
ter could tick off a long list of accom- 
plishments by his Veep. Two of Carter's 
Cabinet appointments were Mondale 
suggestions: Joe Califano at Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare, and Bob Bergland 
(a fellow Minnesotan) at Agriculture. 
Mondale initiated the election reform 
bill, which would abolish the Electoral 
College, permit registration on Election 
Day, and extend public financing to con- 
gressional races. He successfully backed 
increased aid to education and day-care 
and child-nutrition programs. 

Of course, Mondale’s advice is not 
always taken. He argued against drop- 
ping the $50-rebate proposal, for which 
he had lobbied hard, but could not pre- 
vail against Carter's eventual misgiv- 
ings. “Sure, Mondale approaches these 
things with a different philosophy,” says 
Jordan, “and he strengthens us that way. 
It wasn’t just Mondale who lost on the 
rebate. I was opposed to dropping it too.” 

Still Afloat. Mondale is easygoing, 
unpretentious and witty, qualities that 
endear him to his former colleagues on 
the Hill.* As president of the Senate. 
he is proving to be a skilled mediator be- 
tween the two branches of Government. 
Last week, for instance, he got on the 
phone to Democratic Senator Claiborne 
Pell, whose vote was needed to report 
the Election Day registration bill out of 
committee. Though he opposes the mea- 
sure, Pell agreed to cast the deciding vote 
so that the bill would reach the floor 
With timely intervention, Mondale also 
rescued the consumer protection bill 
from being bottled up in committee. 

No one understands better than 
Mondale that he serves at the Presi- 
dent’s pleasure; if he somehow runs afoul 
of Carter, he could end up in that spe- 
cial purgatory that is reserved for near- 
ly all Vice Presidents. Even the most 
promising Veeps have found themselves 
abruptly shelved as conditions change. 
Gerald Ford gave Nelson Rockefeller 
important duties. But when Rocky 
seemed to be a political liability in 
Ford’s battle with Ronald Reagan for 
the 1976 G.O.P. nomination, he was jet- 
tisoned. At the moment, Mondale is 
buoyantly afloat. When Fritz flashes his 
smile, everyone knows he is also laugh- 
ing on the inside. A happy Vice Pres- 
ident, however temporary his condition, 
is a historical rarity to be cherished. 


*His tongue-in-cheek explanation of why Carter 
chose him for the ticket: “Muskie arrived in Plains 
and asked to see a peanut tree. John Glenn said 
1 just love blue-eyed peas." And Frank Church de- 
clared that although he was new to Georgia, a fa- 
vorite ancestor had traveled the state—in Sher- 
man's army. By the time | got there, Jimmy 
grabbed me and said: ‘If you'll just keep your 
mouth shut. Il pick you” ~ 
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‘Privy to All the Facts and Options’ 


In an interview with TIME Correspon- 
dent Bonnie Angelo shortly before his de 
parture last week on his latest diplomat 
ic mission, Vice President Walter 
Mondale reflected on the duties, rewards 
and hazards of his ofien disparaged of- 
fice. Excerpts 


ON HAVING ENOUGH TO DO. Ar- 
thur Schlesinger [the historian] wrote 
me a letter congratulating me on the 
election. but he also said, “I send you 
my prayers. It is the most incurably frus- 
trating office ever conceived by man.” | 
wrote him and thanked him but—knock 
on wood—at this point it has been en 
tirely different from the traditional 
experience 

We really haven't had any problems 
in terms of my staff's relations with the 
President's. which couldn't be better, or 
my personal relationship with him, or 
the scope of assignments | have been 
given, both foreign and domestic. It is 
not a case of not having enough to do 
of significance, but how to do every 


thing you are asked to do that is of 


significance 

ON LIVING WITH JIMMY. He isa con- 
servative, and he never kidded anybody 
about it. He says that he hopes for a bal- 


anced budget in 1981 in the context of 


a fully employed economy. | can live 
with that. We are just putting together 
the budget for the next four years. In 
order to make some of the tough choic- 
es that have to be made if we are going 
to achieve welfare reform or tax reform 





or reorganizauon of Government. | 
think the President has to establish some 
pretty rigid rules. He is trying to force 
these agencies—and I enthusiastically 
support that—to start from the first dol- 
lar up and see what they can do better 
with the money we have. I have always 
been offended by waste 

My relationship to the President 
cannot be on the basis that he does what 
he is told. Obviously he is the President 
What I have the right to do—and he 
has given me completely—is to be privy 
to all the facts and options being con- 
sidered, to participate in the advisory 
groups and have access to him person- 
ally to make my arguments. | have lost 
some and I have won some, but the 
course of his Administration does not 
surprise me 

ON WORKING WITH CONGRESS. 
First of all, if you look at the Hill, | 
think there is more support than some 
people are saying. In the good old days 
with a Republican in the White House, 
we could always have a fight and get 
credit for it 

Now it is hard for someone like 
George |McGovern, who recently at- 
tacked the President's economic poli- 
cies] to get credit for fights. Many of 
President Carter's proposals are liberal 
in concept. Look at the record: a $4 bil- 
lion tax cut for lowest-income people. re- 
pairing the Social Security system, $10 
billion in public works and public jobs 
grants to help the most troubled center 
cities, upping the money for education 
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We just don’t have a lot of big money 
today. Even the progressives have to re- 
alize that. We don't have billions to 
spend on all this stuff. I wish we did, 
but we don’t. So you have to live with 
the realities of a tough situation 

ON DEALING WITH AFRICA. What 
the President did was to ask me to fo 
cus on Africa and advise him. We have 
sO many political areas, principally 
southern Africa, that require us to con 
centrate on them to see if we can devise 
some approaches that make sense. With 
Prime Minister Vorster, I will be dis 
cussing Namibia, Rhodesia and South 
Africa. This is going to be an in-depth 
attempt to deal with specifics with 
Vorster 

I will not be a substitute for [Sec- 
retary of State] Cyrus Vance or [U.N 
Ambassador] Andrew Young. Those 
responsibilities all stay in place. There 
was an impression that I was moving in 
to take over from those other agencies 
Not so 

ON BUDGETEERING. | am involved 
as an adviser. I do not try to take a func- 
tional role. Usually ten or twelve policy 
questions have to be answered before 
you can come forth with numbers. Do 
you have a B-1 bomber or don’t you? 
Do you have an additional aircraft 
carrier or don't you? What I will do is 
go through this stuff and then suggest 
to the President what I think ought to 
be done 

ON THE VEEP’S MANDATE. So far, I 
have been given a freedom to roam. I 
think, first of all, that President Carter 
is not threatened by the Vice President 
He told me when we met in July that 
he had just been reading some books on 
the presidency. One of the things that 
struck him was how Presidents seemed 
to feel threatened by the presence of a 
Vice President, as though he were a 
threat to their constitutional powers or 
reminded them of their mortality 

But he didn’t feel that way. He told 
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When I'm behind my own camera, 


I like to shoot things my way So | 
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A normal shot of my son, Mike, Jr. 
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This is my daughter, Leslie, and my 
loudest son, Chris 
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Some businessmen are puzzled about Las 
Vegas. Can the entertainment capital of the world also be 
an effective location for business meetings and conven- 
tions? The figures speak for themselves: the busy Las Vegas 
Convention Center now occupies almost 800,000 square 
feet, since the beginning of this decade convention revenue 
has grown 52%, and the number of hotel and motel ac- 
commodations will climb to almost 50,000 by 1980! Piece 
by piece Las Vegas has created a great convention city for 
you and your business organization. 





This full color award-winning brochure is a fancy way of giving you all the 
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entertaining book which offers a surprise on 
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Las Vegas Convention Bureau, P.O. Box 14006, Las Vegas, Nevada 89114. 
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‘[here’s more to choosing 
a low-tar cigarette 
than just pickinga number. 








Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. pcos 4 
But there's something else that you should consider. We = , 
2 | | call it “filter feedback” : 

| As you smoke, tar builds up on the Parliament 
| fusri | “terteestack | ti) Of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 
feedback” Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
up flat against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 
vantage. Parliament’ filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
from touching your lips. So there’s no “filter feedback” 
All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. 


More than justa low-tar number. Parliament. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings: 10 mg: ‘tar,’ 0.8 mg. nicotine 
100's: 12 mg:'tar;" 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 























me: “No one can take my constitutional 
powers away from me. I don't feel 
threatened. If the Vice President can 
help me, that helps him. But more im- 
portant, it helps me. So I want an ac- 
tive Vice President. I want one who 
works closely with me. I want one who 
is totally familiar with the same infor- 
mation I have because that is the only 
way you can help me.” 

Finally he said, “If a transition 


should occur, I don’t want my succes- 
sor to spend two months getting briefed. 
I want that person to take over imme- 
diately.” And that is exactly the way it 
is working. 

ON SPEAKING UP. We've been here 
more than three months and the Pres- 
ident has never asked me to give a 
speech. He has never asked me to say 
anything. He has never asked to clear a 
speech. I have given speeches about en- 
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ergy and human rights and about our 
Administration. But I have tried to avoid 
the sycophant’s role that persuades no 
one and by implication demeans the of- 
fice and undermines sober treatment of 
the issues. 

ON KEEPING COOL. | have not yet 
felt the President's anger. I'm told there 
is a blue vein that starts throbbing. | 
haven't seen it yet, though I suspect it 
is there. But I'm still alive. 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


New Religion for Liberals 


The most important Carter symbolism may turn out to 
be those mornings in Plains when Jimmy got up early and 
walked down to the peanut warehouse to look over the books. 
He kept going back as if there were some poetry in those coun- 
try ledgers. 

There was. They were the recorded history of his most con- 
suming and urgent adult endeavor up until he ran for Pres- 
ident. From the profit column Carter got the message that he 
could go forth to serve the country. The experience is about 
as old as being a born-again Christian, though perhaps not so 
lofty. But it makes no more sense to try to purge Carter's soul 
of the free-enterprise spirit than to try to sway him from his re- 
ligious convictions. 

Yet the old-line liberals last week seemed bent on just 
that, accusing Carter of political heresy in his talk about a bal- 
anced budget, delayed social spending, work-ethic welfare 
and pay-as-you-go Social Security. Snorted a former New 
Dealer: “Carter is the most conservative President since Cal- 
vin Coolidge.” Fair Dealer Clayton Fritchey, who worked in 
Harry Truman’s Administration and was once Adlai Steven- 
son’s press secretary, wrote that he had warned his liberal 
compatriots that Carter was the first true businessman to be- 
come President, and it would not have surprised him to have 
heard Carter criticize Gerald Ford as a man who never met 
a payroll. 

Carter's entrepreneurial urge is heavily flavored by bib- 
lical entreaties to feed the poor and keep one’s brother. but 
his insistence that the American economic machine get at- 
tention right now is dear to his engineer's head and heart 
Charles Kirbo, Carter's friend and counselor, who sits in on 
many of those White House meetings, says Carter's first in- 
stinct is to see if there is some way the private sector can 
help solve problems. “That was what he always did as Gov- 
ernor,” insists Kirbo. In Carter's musings with people like 
Pollster Pat Caddell, his commitment to sound dollars often 
crops up. “We've got this freak inflation,” said Caddell last 
week. “It hurts the poor and the middle class the most, the 
very people we are trying to help.” So Carter has intensified 
his drive for Government restraint 

“You have to make some money in order to spend the 
damned stuff.” said Kirbo in his Atlanta office, summing up 
as well as anybody one of Carter's basic economic tenets. “Car- 
ter wants to be the most effective kind of liberal. He wants to 
see that the money keeps coming so he can do all those things 
for people.” When Walter Mondale, Carter's Vice President, 
talks to his fellow liberals, he makes just that argument in de- 
fending his boss’s concern about Government spending. 

Such reasoning is gaining adherents not only in the White 
House but also in such odd places as Harvard University, sug- 
gesting that Carter may be riding a thought wave. Don Price. 
dean of Harvard's John F. Kennedy School of Government, 
says that economists and political scientists have visibly al- 
tered some of their concerns in the past few years and there 
is alarm about what the Government's size, inefficiency and 
regulatory zeal is doing to America’s socioeconomic system. 
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A number of scholars. declares Price, have concluded that 
rigid Government administration is far less effective than the 
old marketplace, and now these academics want to return 
there for help. 

One of the most emphatic preachers of the new religion 
is New York's Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, long con- 
sidered an ideological mutation. For a decade now, this lib- 
eral has warned in public tabernacles of “the inexorable con- 
quest of the private sector by the public sector.” Last week he 
was in Salem, W. Va., thumping against “that deformation of 
a political system which arises simply from the enlargement 
of power. I speak not to the misuse of Government but to its 
growth,” In the 1930s the threat to people, and therefore the 
core of liberal concern, was institutions like U.S. Steel and 
Standard Oil. Government was the answer. Today, says Moy- 
nihan, the Government is the monster in our system: it needs 
to be contained or “this will soon be a profoundly different na- 
tion from the one we have known.” 

Even HEW’s Joe Califano, who back in L.B.J.’s time helped 
create the monster, has some of the new religion. “The pie is 
no longer growing.” he says, talking about what has hap- 
pened to public funds. “Choices have to be made.” In ex- 
plaining his ideas, Califano now finds himself tossing about 
words that only blackhearted bankers once understood and 
young liberals like himself could not even have pronounced 
without choking. The times are such that he could even say, 
as he did last week, “There are no free lunches in welfare.” 
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The Budget Chief’s Balance Sheet 


Bert Lance, the amiable Georgia 
banker and longtime friend of Jimmy 
Carter who is director of the White 
House’s Office of Management and Bud- 
get, has become one of the new Admin- 
istration’s strongest advocates for con- 
servative fiscal policies. But Lance’s own 
financial position is far from conserva- 
tive; he is, in fact, hip deep in debt. Says 
Dan Pattillo, one of Lance’s banking 
and personal friends in Georgia: “I 
couldn't sleep nights if I had to service 
debts like Bert's.” 

Before Lance was confirmed as OMB 
chief by the Senate in January, he filed 


OMB DIRECTOR BERT LANCE IN WASHINGTON 
“That's not the Bert we know.” 


a statement with a Senate committee 
listing his “direct liabilities” as $5,343,- 
797. He valued his assets at $7,968,354 
and thus his net worth at $2,624,557 
That looked like a comfortable cushion 
But the value of some of Lance's hold- 
ings has suffered a sharp decline. At the 
same time, his income has been cut dras- 
tically since he took his Washington job. 
How he can meet the estimated $370,000 
in interest payments on his various loans 
this year and maintain his lavish living 
style mystifies his friends. It may turn 
out, says Pattillo, that “Bert just can’t af- 
ford to stay in Washington.” 

The most serious problem facing 
Lance, report TIME Correspondents Ru- 
dolph Rauch and Philip Taubman, is 
his commitment under the Administra- 
tion’s conflict-of-interest guidelines to 
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divest himself of the 190,000 shares he 
holds in the National Bank of Georgia, 
of which he was president before going 
to OMB. He had borrowed heavily to buy 
164,228 shares of that stock in June 
1975. He had paid $17.74 per share, or 
$2.9 million, as part of a move with two 
partners—Pattillo, a construction com- 
pany president, and John Stembler, a 
Georgia movie-theater chain owner—to 
gain majority control of the bank. 
Lance’s entrepreneurial acumen helped 
to almost double the bank’s assets. How- 
ever, the prospect of his large block of 
stock going on sale, plus his own de- 
parture and the bank’s falling profits, 
have caused the stock’s market value to 
drop to $14 a share. If at year’s end 
Lance is forced to sell his stock at its pre- 
sent price, he will lose about $614,000 
on the 164,228 shares and more than 
$60,000 on the other 26,639 shares that 
he bought last September at $16.87 a 
share. This would mean that Lance 
would have to find nearly $700,000 from 
some other source to pay off the loans 
he used to buy the stocks. 

At the same time, Lance’s other as- 
sets apparently are also shrinking, main- 
ly because of the general market decline 
since January. Back then, he listed his 
stock holdings (including shares in the 
Georgia bank and 135 other companies) 
as being worth $5,649,000. That figure 
is certainly less today, given the state of 
the market. And he is not making what 
he was a year ago. Where he had drawn 
$150,000 in salary and severance pay 
from his bank and picked up another 
$20,000 in consulting fees, he now earns 
$57,500 as OMB director. He may con- 
tinue to get about $150,000 in dividend 
income and perhaps another $125,000 
in capital gains, which would bring his 
income to an estimated $335,000. But 
that is at least $35,000 short of his 1977 
interest obligations alone. 

Blind Trust. Lance, of course, has 
more financial responsibilities than 
merely paying interest on loans. His rent 
is at least $12,000 a year for his house 
in Georgetown. He owns a 40-room 
mansion in Atlanta, a $100,000 house 
in Calhoun, Ga., and a vacation home 
on Georgia's exclusive Sea Island. 

Where will the money come from? 
As required by Carter of all his Cabinet- 
level appointees, Lance’s stock and 
other holdings have been put in a blind 
trust—an arrangement under which a 
person’s holdings are managed for his 
benefit by a trustee, but without his 
knowledge. Lance’s trustee, Thomas 
Mitchell, a Dalton, Ga., businessman, 
offers one answer: “I'll either have to in- 
crease the debt or liquidate assets.” 

Borrowing has never been a prob- 
lem for Lance. Charles Presley, chair- 
man of the Georgia Railroad Bank and 
Trust Co. and a longtime friend, admits 
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that he loaned Lance $651,000 in 1976 
in a deal that was “somewhat casual.” 
As in some other Lance loans, there was 
no maturity date set; as long as he met 
interest payments there was no need to 
repay the principal. And being a bank- 
er, Lance got favorable interest rates on 
his loans; probably about 7%. 

Lance brings an expert banker's 
dexterity to refinancing his personal 
debts. One example: a loan of $3,425,000 
from the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, originally a $2.7 million loan 
drawn in 1975 from New York’s Man- 
ufacturers Hanover Trust Co. to buy his 
21% interest in National Bank of Geor- 
gia. The Chicago bank took over Lance's 
loan from Manufacturers Hanover in 
December. The additional $700,000 in 
the loan, explains Lance, covered “ac- 
cumulated interest and debts.” 

Taking Risks. Other Lance debts 
include: the $651,000 Georgia Railroad 
Bank & Trust Co. loan used to buy 
shares in another Georgia bank; $443,- 
466 from the United American Bank of 
Knoxville, used to buy 26,000 shares in 
his bank; $240,000 from Roswell Bank 
of Georgia, used for Lance's unsuccess- 
ful campaign for Governor of Georgia 
in 1974; $185,000 from C & S National 
Bank in Atlanta, used to buy real es- 
tate. He also owes $340,000 on a mort- 
gage on his Atlanta house and 8/4 acres 
of land, which he valued at $500,000. 

Lance stoutly defends his aggressive 
method of handling his financial affairs. 
“The only way you can build an estate 
is by borrowing money and working at 
it,” he says. “A lot of people would say 
they weren't willing to take those risks, 
and a conservative fellow wouldn't take 
that sort of risk. I was willing.” 

Lance scoffs at the idea that he is 
overextended, “I'm not vulnerable as 
long as I've got assets that can be used to 
pay those debts off,” he says, “and I do 
happen to have assets that can be used 
in that regard.” He contends “it’s sheer 
speculation” that his bank stock will be 
worth far less than he paid for it by year’s 
end. But if it is, he says, “I wouldn't hes- 
itate to ask the President for some relief” 
—meaning a waiver of his pledge to sell 
the stock. Lance’s trustee, Thomas 
Mitchell, says flatly: “I am not going to 
dispose of that stock at current market 
value come Dec. 31 or any other time 
I'm not going to drop Bert a million dol- 
lars for going to Washington. He'll have 
to get another trustee to do that.” 

If Lance asks Carter for a waiver, it 
would pose a problem for the President 
It is Lance’s contention that as long as 
all his debts and assets are fully dis- 
closed, there is no possible conflict of in- 
terest at issue 

At the least, Lance's financial posi- 
tion contrasts sharply with the bal- 
anced-budget goals Carter has set for his 
Administration. Says Lance’s Georgia 
friend Presley: “There were some smiles 
down here when Bert was selected to run 
OMB. That’s not the Bert we know. He'll 
have to change his philosophy.” 
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“I TAKE CARE OF 
MY BUSINESS AND HOLIDAY INN 
TAKES CARE OF ME:’ 


Mary Whitehead, Television Producer, New York 


“Call it reassuring. 
Call it comforting. But 
whatever you call it, 1 know 
I can count on everything 
being just right at Holiday 
Inn.® I take care of my 
business. And Holiday Inn 
takes care of me. 

“Maybe it’s because of 
those Holiday Inn stan- 
dards. They have standards 
for practically everything. 


“CLEAN, CRISP, COMFORTABLE?” 


“I know, for instance, 
everything will be clean, 
crisp, and comfortable. It’s 
a real joy. The bed is big 
and comfortable. The 
whole room is big and 
comfortable. In fact, 


it’s a good place to work. 


a 


“THE SHOWER HAS POWER,’ 


“Another thing I love 
about Holiday Inn, is every- 
thing works. After a busy 
business day, it’s good to 
know the shower has 

power. And there'll be 
plenty of hot water. 
“There's something else 

that lives up to a good 
standard at Holiday Inn. 


The restaurant. As far as 
I'm concerned, it’s a restau- 
rant I can call a restaurant. 
The food's great, so’s the 
service, and if I want to eat 
late, | can. That's a plus. 
“When my business 
trip includes Holiday Inn, 
I know one thing for sure, 
I can concentrate on 
business.” 


AT EVERY HOLIDAY INN; 
THE BEST SURPRISE IS 
NO SURPRISE.” 
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you couldn't tell the soup from the nuts. 





When you go to the supermarket, As America’s largest source of products has grown through the years 
you know exactly how to find exactly paper for labels, our Champion Paper our company has grown, too. Today, 
what you want. Because practically division turns out enough stock to with over 50,000 employees, we are 
every can on every shelf has a paper label millions of cans every day. But one of the two largest forest products 
label around it. A paper label that tells we also make the kind of paper you companies in the world. But we never 
you everything you want to know, from — write your shopping list on, the kind of forget where all that wood and paper 
the brand name to the contents to the paper the cereals and detergents you come from. That's why we're con- 
weight. You take that label for granted buy are packaged in, and so many of __ stantly growing new trees to replace 
because it’s there, but you'd be lost the other kinds of paper you use daily the ones we use. We don't ever intend 


| without it if it werent. As your need for paper and wood _ to have this picture become real life 


| @) Champion International Corporation 
977, Cham You get a lot more than trees from our forests. 


SEQUELS 


PRESIDENT NIXON OUTSIDE WHITE HOUSE WITH HENRY KISSINGER IN OCTOBER 1973 





‘Henry... Remember Lot's Wife’ 


In David Frost's first televised con- 
frontation with Richard Nixon, the sub- 
ject was Watergate, and the ex-Presi- 
dent was combative, emotional and 
frequently uncomfortable. But last week, 
in the second of the five-part series, 
Frost led Nixon through his favorite ter- 
rain, foreign affairs, and he fairly bub- 
bled over with talk-show trivia about 
world leaders he had known. 

Nixon’s memories of Nikita Khru- 
shchev were vivid. He was “boorish, 
crude, brilliant, ruthless, potentially 
rash, with a terrible inferiority com- 
plex.” He would put on a “big macho 
act to prove that he was ahead of ev- 
erybody and everything.” Part of the act 
was his “air of being just a common, 
peasant-like person... with a sloppy hat 
and a collar that wouldn't be too clean.” 

Delicate Hands. Nixon found Leo- 
nid Brezhnev to be much more poised 
and cautious than his predecessor: “In- 
tellectually you had a man not as quick 
as Khrushchev, but he is a much safer 
man to have sitting there with his fin- 
ger on the button than Khrushchev.” 
Brezhnev is also evidence that “the new 
class is doin’ pretty good” in the Soviet 
Union. He is “something of a fashion 
plate. He liked beautiful cars. He liked 
beautiful women.” 

One thing that impressed Nixon 
about China’s Chairman Mao Tse-tung, 
whom he met in 1972 and again last 
year, seven months before Mao’s death, 
were his “very fine, delicate hands.” He 
had been “a tough, ruthless leader, but 
it didn’t show in his hands.” Chairman 
Mao, Nixon recalled, had a “devilish 
sense of humor.” However, it was ap- 
parent in their first meeting that the 
Chairman had suffered a “partial 
stroke” and had to be helped around by 
“these rather pretty Chinese girl aides.” 
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Nixon talked of Henry Kissinger at 
length, and at times seemed to be try- 
ing to de-emphasize his role in the 
Nixon Administration. Kissinger, sug- 
gests Nixon, was “more emotional” than 
himself. By Nixon’s account, Kissinger 
favored the invasion of Cambodia in 
April 1970, but was upset at the adverse 
domestic reaction, especially after the 
Kent State shootings. Kissinger, said 
Nixon, told him that Cambodia “could 
have been a mistake. And I said, ‘Hen- 
ry, we've done it.’ I said, “Remember 
Lot’s wife. Never look back.’ Frost 
asked Nixon whether Kissinger ever 
spoke of resigning. Nixon remembered 
“perhaps half a dozen times.” 

Kissinger, said Nixon, disparaged 
then Secretary of State William Rogers 
as a “leaker,” and soon outmaneuvered 
the Secretary and took control of foreign 
policy. In Nixon's view, Kissinger found 
John Connally a “potential rival” for 
power in the Administration. To avoid a 
replay of the Rogers-Kissinger feud, 
Nixon dropped Connally as his choice to 
succeed Rogers as Secretary of State and 
gave Kissinger the job instead 

He never regarded Kissinger as a 
“personal friend.” Nixon recalled, but 
only as an “associate.” Rather patron- 
izingly. the ex-President observed that 
‘Henry likes to say outrageous things 

he was fascinated by the celebrity 
set and he liked being one himself. 

Though the interview brought out 
much intriguing historical minutiae 
from the Nixon years, the viewing au- 
dience dropped off sharply. The Niel- 
sen ralings gave the show an estimated 
audience of 20 million, down from the 
45 million who saw the opening broad- 
cast. For many Americans, evidently 
interest in Nixon does not extend much 
beyond the Watergate saga 






Coming Attractions 


Out of the 29 hours of interviews 
with Nixon that he taped for his series 
on the ex-President. David Frost plans 
to get enough material for three more 
shows. Round 3, to be broadcast on 
Thursday, will highlight the early years 
of Nixon’s Viet Nam policy and in- 
clude his views on the invasion of Cam- 
bodia and on domestic dissent. At one 
point, according to sources who have 
seen the tapings, Frost pauses, searching 
for a word to sum up the Nixon at- 
titude. Nixon interrupts and suggests 
“paranoia?” Frost replies. “Yes,” The 
two men talk about the former Pres- 
ident's feelings about the antiwar move- 
ment, and several minutes later. Nixon 
says, “Call it paranoia, but paranoia 
for peace isn’t that bad.” 

In the fourth show Nixon discusses 
Agnew’s resignation, unresolved ques- 
tions about his personal finances and 
why he did not pardon his two top aides 
Bob Haldeman and John Ehrlichman 
He also vents his anger at The Final 
Days, the bestselling account of his 
downfall by the two Watergate report- 
ers. Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein 
He calls the duo “trashy people who 
wrote a trashy book.” and pointedly 
notes that his wife suffered a stroke three 
days after she read it 

Wrong Impression. With some ed- 
iting still being done, a number of other 
interesting episodes could show up any- 
where in the final broadcasts. In one 
long segment on Viet Nam, Nixon re- 
turns to an increasingly favorite subject. 
Henry Kissinger: especially Kissinger’s 
position on the Christmas bombing of 
Hanoi in 1972, which was intended to 
pound the North Vietnamese into ac- 
ceptance of a cease-fire and peace ne- 
gotiations. Kissinger was reported by 
some liberal columnists to have been 
against the B-52 raids. Nixon says Kis- 
singer never opposed the raids. He says 
he even called Kissinger the night be- 
fore the Frost taping session to recheck 
his memory. According to Nixon, *Hen- 
ry felt that he ought to try to win over 
those he said ‘hate your guts.” They were 
his friends; he ran in their set. But they 
got the wrong impression. He supported 
the bombing.” In fact, adds Nixon, Kis- 
singer cabled from Hanoi at one point 
during his subsequent peace shuttle that 
the Christmas raids had killed only 400 
to 500 civilians, which Nixon deemed 
“a remarkable achievement.’ 

Nixon blames South Viet Nam’s 
sudden collapse in 1975 on Capitol Hill 
rather than on the weakness of the Thieu 
regime. By slashing aid to Saigon, he 
says, Congress “cut off Thieu’s water 
Congress lost it... and they have to take 
the blame for it.” Was the long, costly ef- 
fort to buy time for the Thieu regime 
worth it? “Two years is worth some- 
thing.” Nixon insists. He concedes that 
history must judge the wisdom of this 
policy. and concludes. “It will be a close 
call 
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JACKSON & HER MONEY 


ECCENTRICS 


Terror in Spring Mill 


Other residents of Spring Mill Es- 
tates, an affluent Indianapolis suburb, 
knew Marguarite Jackson as “the de- 
mon lady.” Though known to be rich, 
the plump, white-haired widow, 66, 
lived modestly, seldom venturing be- 
yond the chain-link fence that guarded 
her weed-choked, three-acre property. 
Delivery men were instructed to stop on 
the street, honk, then pass their parcels 
to her over the fence. Lights blazed in 
the beige stone house day and night 
When Mrs. Jackson did appear, her talk 
was a litany of paranoia. She cussed out 
other residents for complaining about 
her trash on the roadside. The door- 
knobs in her house were wrapped in alu- 
minum foil, she explained, because it 
“kept out the demons.” When a shrub 
died in her yard, she referred to it as 
“the devil’s bush.” Said a neighbor: “She 
was terrified of everything.” 

Vulnerable Target. With reason, 
evidently, On the morning of May 7, 
firemen, summoned by a_ neighbor, 
broke into the Jackson house to put out 
asmoky blaze. They found Mrs. Jackson 
dead on the kitchen floor, a .22-cal. bul- 
let wound in her stomach. Police, 
searching the house, soon found bizarre 
confirmation of the tales about her 
wealth. Stashed around the place, in 
toolboxes, drawers, a vacuum-cleaner 
bag and a garbage can, was some $5 mil- 
lion in crisp bank notes, mostly hun- 
dred-dollar bills. An investigation re- 
vealed that over a period of time, she had 
withdrawn at least $8 million in cash 
from her bank—meaning that some $3 
million was missing. Some burglars, the 
cops concluded, had looted the house, 
killed Mrs. Jackson and set fire to the 
place in an effort to cover up the crime 

She had been a vulnerable target 
Even before her husband Chester, pres- 
ident of a 250-store grocery chain, died 
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in 1970, Marjorie Jackson (as she was 
known) entertained rarely and never 
mixed in local circles. After Chester's 
death, she became even more reclusive. 
Says a neighbor: “The shock of losing 
him really cracked her.” She withdrew 
into “the Bible,” as she put it. She set 
aside four days of the week as “holy 
days” for meditation and organ playing. 
One holiday, she set her dining table 
for twelve—though no guests were in- 
vited and no meal was prepared. Piled 
high in one room were bottles of: per- 
fume, washcloths and other odd items 
wrapped as gifts and labeled TO GoD 
FROM MARJORIE. 

Mrs. Jackson distrusted banks and 
for several years had been withdrawing 
large amounts in cash. In February 1976 
her bank, the Indiana National, be- 
came concerned about her safety and 
went to court in an allemplt to get guard- 
ian rights. During the proceedings, Mrs 
Jackson charged that her account was 
being looted. A vice president of the 
bank was subsequently convicted of em- 
bezzling nearly $700,000 of her funds. 
(He was later sentenced to ten years 
in prison.) The judge left Mrs. Jackson 
in charge of her millions, declaring that 
she was “eccentric, but not mentally 
incompetent.” 

Then she began to withdraw her 
money with a vengeance, sometimes 
carting as much as $500,000 in cash 
home from the bank. She gave $10 and 
$20 bills to local children for odd jobs 
and as gifts. When her aging Cadillac 
blew a water hose, she plunked down 
$27,000 in cash for two Sevilles, explain- 
ing that she never wanted to be caught 
again without a car to drive 

Word of the widow's loose millions 
soon got around. A year ago, burglars 
stole $817,000 from her house; though 
they were later summoned by a grand 
jury, she declined to prosecute, declaring 
the heist to be “the will of God.” There 
was at least one other break-in, probably 
more, but Mrs. Jackson, distrustful of 
lawmen, never reported any of them 

Five days after the murder, police 
collared two suspects, Manuel Robin- 
son, 29, and John Williams, 38, both la- 
borers, on a tip from the lawyer of a car 
dealer from whom Williams had bought 
a new $11,900 Lincoln with hundred- 
dollar bills. They also arrested a girl 
companion, Annie Young, 22, and re- 
covered $1.6 million from her home 
and Robinson's. At week’s end they 
were still searching for two other sus- 
pects, as well as the rest of the money 
that had bought Mrs. Jackson nothing 
but a life of private terror 


Time to Retire 


That old joke about the man who 
liked pancakes so much he collected 
trunkfuls of them wouldn't coax a 
chuckle from Cecil Heidelberger. For 
years, neighbors of the chubby junk 
dealer in rural Andover, Minn., were 
amazed, amused or outraged by his 
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particular passion: worn-out auto tires, 

Heidelberger, 60, proprietor of a 40- 
acre spread called the Musket Ranch 
and Trading Post, began collecting used 
tires before World War II. He sold his 
original hoard for a penny a pound in 
the wartime rush to find desperately 
needed rubber supplies. The war end- 
ed, but Heidelberger’s passion for tires 
did not. Today, after more than 30 years 
of relentless collecting, he figures he has 
between 8 million and 12 million. His 
tires cover ten acres, rise to a 40-fl. peak 
and are a local landmark. 

Anti-Tire Forces. Not everyone has 
admired Heidelberger’s Mount Baldy 
The Andover town board, charging that 
the tires had become a breeding ground 
for rats and mosquitoes, repeatedly tried 
to force him to get rid of them. The state, 
worried about a fire hazard, once de- 
manded that he bury his tires individ- 
ually, 2 ft. deep and 4 ft. apart. “There's 
not enough land in the state to bury all 
my tires,” snorted Heidelberger. 

He resisted the anti-tire forces on a 
hunch: “I figured anything worth I¢ a 
pound in 1941 sooner or later would be 
worth 10¢ a pound.” Heidelberger was 
wrong. Much to his own—and his neigh- 
bors'—surprise, the tires have turned out 
to be worth much more. An Oklahoma 
salvage entrepreneur plans to erect a 
huge shredder at Heidelberger’s place; 
he aims to process the tires to extract 
oil, added as a rubber-softening agent 
during manufacture, and steel belting, 
and to make an oatmeal-like material 
that can be mixed with hard coal to pro- 
vide smooth-burning fuel for generating 
electricity. The salvager’s price: 39¢ to 
$5 a tire, or as much as $9 million for 
the whole pile 


HEIDELBERGER & HIS TIRES 














The smoker’ guide 
O 
low-tar cigarettes. 


With all the controversy about smoking going on, lots of smokers are deciding 
to switch to low-tar cigarettes. 

But which low-tar cigarette should a switcher switch to? 

Well, here’s an easy guide to follow. 

First, there are those so-called new cigarettes claiming scientific breakthrough 
and hyped-up flavor. Unfortunately there's nothing very revolutionary about the 
way they taste. 

Next there are those brands that promise nothing but low-tar numbers. 
They're fine if low numbers are all you want. Because their scientific filters work so 
well, they filter out most of the taste. 

Fortunately there is an alternative. 
Vantage. The low-tar cigarette that's 
different from all the others. 

From the very beginning Vantage 
was designed to deliver flavor like a 
full-flavor cigarette with less tar than 
95% of all cigarettes. So forget all those 
empty promises and go with the real 
flavor of Vantage. 

It will probably turn out to be the 
only low~tar cigarette you'll enjoy. 







Regular, Menthol, -.., 
and new Vantage 100’. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined FILTER. 10 mo. “tar”, 0.7 ma. nicotine, MENTHOL: 11 mg. “tar”, 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 0.7 mg, nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76; 
FILTER 100's: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method, 











MIDDLE EAST 


New Friends Upset a Special Relation 


In his personal search for a new 
Middle East peace formula, President 
Carter has met with former Israeli Pre- 
mier Yitzhak Rabin, Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat, Jordan’s King Hussein 
and, last week in Geneva, Syria’s Pres- 
ident Hafez Assad. Carter's diplomatic 
approach, reinforced by heavy doses of 
his down-home charm, has drawn 
mixed reviews. The Arabs love it. The 
Israelis are almost as suspicious of Car- 
ter as they were of Henry Kissinger 

Carter’s meeting with Assad last 
week was euphoric. Unlike Hussein and 
Sadat, the Syrian President had turned 
down Carter's invitation to make a po- 
litical hadj to Washington. So Carter 
took a day off from the London summit 
to confer with Assad in Geneva, The 
President effusively described the Syr- 
ian as “great,” “brilliant” and one of his 

favorite leaders” —even though the two 
were meeting for the first time 

As both sides had anticipated, no 
breakthroughs were made at Geneva 
Repeating his statement to a Clinton, 
Mass., town meeting in March, how- 
ever, Carter declared that “there must 
be a resolution of the Palestine prob- 
lem and a homeland for the Palestin- 
ians.” Assad agrees with other Arab 
leaders that the creation of a Pales- 
Linian state is required for peace. In Jed- 
dah, meanwhile, Saudi Arabia’s Crown 
Prince Fahd—who will visit Washing- 
ton next week—suggested to newsmen 
that the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation would be willing to recognize Is- 
rael’s right to exist in return for a Pal- 
estinian state on the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip. U.S. diplomats, how- 
ever, doubted that P.L.O. Leader Yas- 
ser Arafat and his followers were ready 
to make such a commitment right now 

Following the Carter-Assad talks 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance briefed 
Israeli Foreign Minister Yigal Allon in 
London. Allon expressed dismay at “the 
accumulating effect of various expres- 
sions by American leaders.” Vance as- 
sured Allon that the U.S. was not plan- 
ning to impose a solution on the Middle 
East, but merely wanted to “help facil- 
itate” the process of peacemaking. Allon 
was not mollified. The Israelis fear that 
the President already has a peace plan 
clearly in mind—and that it calls for Is- 
raeli withdrawal from virtually all the 
occupied territory 

Israeli diplomats, reports TIME Je- 
rusalem Bureau Chief Donald Neff, are 
convinced from statements by Carter 
and Vance that a US. position is emerg- 
ing, and that it contains these five points 

1) Palestinian recognition of Israel 
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and Israeli support for a Palestinian 
state; this would break a procedural 
block and allow a separate Palestinian 
delegation at renewed Geneva talks 

2) A Palestinian homeland, to sat- 
isfy one of three elements that Carter 
considers essential to a settlement 

3) Israeli withdrawal to roughly the 
1967 boundaries, with security lines be- 
yond its legal frontiers. This would sat- 
isfy Carter's second essential element for 
peace: the return of occupied territory 

4) Eventual normalization of travel, 
trade and other relations between Isra- 
el and its Arab neighbors to meet the 
President's third condition, an atmo- 
sphere of peace 

5) Major movement toward a settle 
ment this year 

US. diplomats insist that there is no 
specific Carter plan, although the Israe- 
li outline is generally correct. From Je- 
rusalem’s viewpoint, the scenario has 
several flaws. First of all, Israel sees no 
profit in recognizing the P.L.O. or be- 
ing recognized by it. Second, Israel will 
under no circumstances recognize an in- 
dependent state on the West Bank, al- 
though it would accept some kind of Pal- 
estinian homeland federated with 
Jordan, Third, Israel considers Jerusa- 
lem non-negotiable, and will never re- 
turn to the “indefensible” 1967 borders 
along the Golan Heights and in Sinai 
Says a spokesman: “There must be no 
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difference between our political borders 
and our defensible borders.” 

Above all, Israel is worried about re- 
turning to Geneva before the time is 
ripe, on the ground that rising expec- 
tations followed by dramatic failure 
could lead to war. Although the gov- 
ernment denies it, Israel would also like 
more time to create “new facts.” Since 
the Six-Day War, the country has been 
establishing permanent Israeli settle- 
ments on occupied Arab land as the pe- 
rimeters of a future boundary that would 
be permanently defensible. Last week. 
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CARTER & ASSAD MEETING IN GENEVA 
Just helping the peacemaking process. 


even as peace discussions proceeded, the 
government announced plans for anoth- 
er 100 such settlements. Because it takes 
time to establish these “new facts,” Is- 
rael’s Geneva strategy now is to stall. 

Allies in Congress. Israel also re- 
lies on longtime congressional friends to 
forestall Administration pressures. As 
part of a worldwide cutback on arms ex- 
ports, the White House wants to limit 
sales and co-production rights to its trea- 
ty allies, including NATO nations, Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand. Initially, 
there were rumors that the White House 
proposal would exclude Israel, even 
though it is one of the largest arms re- 
cipients. The Israelis were miffed, sus- 
pecting the start of an Administration 
pressure campaign. “We can understand 
why NATO should be favored,” com- 
plained one member of the Israeli gov- 
ernment. “But New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia? My God, they're not exactly in 
our league.” 

Minnesota Democrat Hubert Hum- 
phrey and New Jersey Republican Clif- 
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ford Case sponsored a Senate measure 
urging “sympathetic consideration” for 
Israeli co-production of the F-16. New 
York Republican Jacob Javits and Ida- 
ho Democrat Frank Church introduced 
another, restating U.S. pledges to main- 
tain Israel's military strength. The 
White House, worried by the possibility 
of a rash of similar resolutions in behalf 
of other nations, hastily sought a com- 
promise. The Humphrey-Case measure 
was withdrawn, the Javits-Church toned 
down. Carter in return stoutly declared 
at a White House press conference that 
Israel was entitled to arms because of 
its “special relation” with the US. 
which, he added, would continue as long 
as he was President 

Edginess over Jerusalem's relations 
with Washington may affect this week's 
Israeli election. In an_ eleven-week 
campaign characterized by 
dreary mudslinging. none of 
the three major contenders 
has enticed voters with an 
altractive image. Labor. 
headed by the likely win- 
ner, Acting Premier Shimon 
Peres, was hurt by strikes, in- 
flation and recurring scan- 
dals. Afler a brisk start, the 
new Democratic Movement 
for Change. led by Yigael 
Yadin, appears too elitist to 
many voters. The right-wing 
opposition Likud, whose ail- 
ing leader is onetime anti- 
British Terrorist Menachem 
Begin, was accused of main- 
taining an illegal bank ac- 
count abroad—the issue that 
forced Rabin to step down 
last month. Last week all 
campaigning was halted as 
the country mourned for 54 
soldiers who were killed when their heli- 
copter crashed during maneuvers on the 
West Bank. It was the worst military 
crash in Israel's history. 

Final pre-election polls showed that 
Peres and his party were being hurt by 
a widespread feeling that Labor is too 
susceptible to U.S. pressure. The polls 
showed that Likud may win 39 seats in 
the new parliament (the same as in the 
old one); Labor, however, may drop 
from 51 seats to 41, while Yadin’s new 
party could get twelve to 14 seats. If 
these projections hold, Peres almost cer- 
tainly will have to form a unity govern- 
ment of all parties, or at least a coali- 
tion with the Likud, whose blunt 
campaign slogan is to give “not one 
inch” of the occupied territories. A 
squabbling, hang-tough government 
headed by the hawkish Peres would not 
be a promising participant in any ne- 
gotiations. Said an Egyptian diplomat 
“If their government is a weak coali- 
tion, forget about Geneva and peace for 
this year.” 
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ETHIOPIA 


A Despot at War 
On All Fronts 


Curfew in Addis Ababa starts at 
midnight, but the shooting in Ethiopia's 
frightened capital (pop. | million) be- 
gins long before that. Shortly after sun- 
set. armed members of the city’s 
291 kebeles (neighborhood associations) 
take to nearly deserted streets seeking 
“class enemies of the broad masses” 
—meaning opponents of the brutal 
Marxist regime of Lieut. Colonel Men- 
gistu Haile Mariam and his military ad- 
ministrative council, Known as_ the 
Dergue. Scouring slum areas of the cap- 
ital, kebele patrols kick open doors of 
mud huts in search of objects that would 
prove subversive intent. Among them 
typewriters and field glasses. Justice is 
often administered on the spot—with a 
bullet. Foreign diplomats estimate that 
perhaps 3,000 people have been mur- 
dered since January by kebele cadres in 
Addis Ababa, and at least that many 
elsewhere in the country 

Exploding Grenades. TIME Nai- 
robi Bureau Chief Lee Griggs. who was 
in Addis Ababa last week, reports 
“Shooting broke out all over the capital 
late on Sunday afternoon and continued 
sporadically for twelve hours, Auto- 
matic weapons chattered incessantly, 
and the crump of exploding grenades 
punctuated the firing. Cars were banned 
from the streets, and roadblocks set up 
to restrict movement by foot. Next day 
the government-controlled papers an- 
nounced that ‘one anarchist’ had been 
killed—although hundreds of weapons 
and thousands of rounds of ammunition 
had been confiscated. Local hospitals 
had been forbidden to give out body 
counts, but an orderly at Menelik whis- 
pered to me in Amharic, ‘“Bizualee’ 
(There are many). The best guess: 80 to 
100 dead.” 

The massacres—another, in which 
more than 300 were killed, took place 
on April 29—reflect the jitters of a be- 
sieged regime. From the rebellious 
northern province of Eritrea to Ethio- 
pia’s southeastern frontier with Somalia. 
Mengistu and the Dergue face the grav- 
est threat to their despotic rule since they 
overthrew U.S.-backed Emperor Haile 
Selassie in 1974. In and around the cap- 
ital, the main opposition group is the 
Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Party 
(E.P.R.P.), a Marxist organization, led 
primarily by students and young work- 
ers, that demands a return to civilian 
rule. E.P.R.P. has given the Dergue good 
reason to be nervous: it has assassinated 
more than 20 government officials, 
mounted at least one daring raid on 
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Dergue headquarters, and even wound- 
ed Mengistu in an ambush. One rebel 
sympathizer accosted Correspondent 
Griggs on a busy downtown street and 
boasted: “We have 700 marksmen, and 
some of them are Mengistu’s own sol- 
diers. It will take time, but we will clean 
out the pseudo-Marxist military leaders 
eventually.” 

While trying to cope with rebellion 
in Addis Ababa, Mengistu has had to 
deploy nearly half his 50.000-man army 
in a losing struggle against three dif- 
ferent forces in Eritrea. The 20,000 
man Eritrean Liberation Front (£,1.F.) 
controls much of the land near the 
Red Sea coast, while the 15,000-man 
Eritrean People’s Liberation Front 
(E.P.1.F.) rampages through western Er 
itrea. Five thousand guerrillas of the 
Eritrean Liberation Front- Popular Lib- 
eration Forces (E.L.F.-P.L.F.) are fighting 
in the province's north central region 
Variously supported by such Arab states 
as Syria, Sudan and Saudi Arabia, the 
guerrillas would doubtless fall to fight- 
ing among themselves were they not 
determined first to defeat the Ethio- 
pians. Mengistu’s troops still hold the 
Eritrean capital of Asmara, but they 
can only resupply it by air or by twice- 
weekly convoys from the Red Sea, which 
are often ambushed or sniped at on 
the way from the port of Massawa to 
the city. The rebels have long since 
cut off all land routes between Asmara 
and the rest of the country 

Other Fronts. The Eritrean rebels 
are not the only ones who oppose Men- 
gistu's rule. Just south of Eritrea, 1.500 
guerrillas of the Tigre People’s Liber- 
ation Front (T.P.L.F.) control about one- 
third of Tigre province. In the western 
provinces of Goyam and Gondar, 2,000 
men of the right-wing Ethiopian Dem- 
ocratic Union (£.D.U_) are fighting for a 
non-Marnist civilian government and 
deny charges that they plan to restore a 
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monarchy under Haile Selassie’s sole 
surviving son, Crown Prince Asfa Wos- 
sen, 60, who is now in London. About 
1,000 shifias—armed nomads of the 
Western Somali Liberation Front—pe- 
riodically mount hit-and-run attacks 
along the Somali frontier 

Mengistu also faces the possibility 
of war with Somalia for control of the 
French Territory of the Afars and the 
Issas, whose 215,000 citizens last week 
voted for independencez, Mengistu fears 
that Somalia will encourage the terri- 
tory’s Somali-speaking Issa majority to 
cut the railroad linking Addis Ababa 
with the port of Djibouti, through which 
moves more than half of Ethiopia's for- 
eign trade. Unless he can work out a 
deal with Somalia's President, Mu- 
hamed Siad Barre, Ethiopia may have 
yet another combat zone on its frontiers 
when the territory becomes the Repub- 
lic of Djibouti—Africa’s 49th nation 

on June 27 

Mission to Moscow. It was partly 
because of the possibility of a war over 
Djibouti that Mengistu visited Moscow 
this month to solidify his new alliance 
with the Soviet Union. Mengistu and So- 
viet President Nikolai Podgorny signed 
a declaration laying the “foundations 
for friendship and cooperation” —diplo- 
matic sugar-coaling on Moscow's agree- 
ment last December to supply Ethiopia 
with $100 million in arms. Moscow had 
good reason to show such benign feel- 
ings: Mengistu last month expelled all 
American military advisers, communi- 
cations experts and information officials 
on the ground that the US. had helped 
the late Emperor “suppress the libera- 
tion struggle of the oppressed masses” 
(TIME, May 9) 

The Russians face a delicate diplo- 
matic problem in trying to gain a new 
client on the Horn of Africa. Too many 
gestures of friendship to Mengistu are 
bound to alienate Somalia, which Rus- 
sia also supplies and which is being 
wooed out of the Russian orbit by prom- 
ises of economic aid from Saudi Ara 
bia. Apparently unbothered by such 
strategic complications, Mengistu is 
planning an all-out assault on Eritrea, 
led by a people’s militia of 200,000 peas- 
ants equipped with cast-off American 
arms and trained—if that is the word 

by a small cadre of Cuban advisers 
They hope to whip enough “volunteers” 
into fighting trim to begin marching 
north in June before the onset of the 
rainy season. Griggs reports that long 
convoys are rolling through Addis Aba- 
ba carrying young recruits to a fetid 
training camp named Siga Meda, or 
‘field of meat,” west of the capital, It 
was formerly used for slaughtering 
goats, sheep and cattle for market 


The territory is the last remnant of a huge French 
colonial empire in Africa that as recently as 1958 
included 15 states. The others are all independent 
nations today. Troops of the fabled French For 
eign Legion will stay on in Djibouti to help keep 
order. Reunion island and the Comoro island of 
Mayotte, both in the Indian Ocean, remain as 
overseas departments of France, with represen- 
tatives in the National Assembly in Paris 
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RHODESIA 


lan Smith: 
‘A Bit Cynical’ 


Rhodesia moved a step closer last 
week to the transfer of political power 
from its 273,000 whites to majority rule 
In London, British Foreign Secretary 
David Owen announced the outlines of 
a new US.-backed diplomatic initiative. 
aimed at obtaining agreement between 
Prime Minister lan Smith's government 
and the rival black nationalist factions 
on a new constitution guaranteeing rep- 
resentation to the country’s 6.3 million 
blacks. A jointly sponsored Rhodesian 
constitutional conference this summer 
will be postponed; instead, an Anglo- 
American “consultative group” will 
carry on bilateral negotiations with all 
parties likely to be involved in a future 
settlement. But the goal remains the 
same— majority rule by 1978 

In accepting the Owen plan, Smith 
again publicly committed his govern- 
ment to cooperation tn the transition 
Privately, however, in an interview last 
week with TIME Managing Editor Hen- 
ry A. Grunwald and Johannesburg Bu- 
reau Chief William McWhirter, he 
maintained a wary and often pessimistic 
view of the process. Excerpts 


Q. Now there is a new transition plan, 
but you remain skeptical. Why? 


A. Most Rhodesians are a little bit cyn 
ical about what the West is going to do 
After the failure of the Kissinger [ini- 
tative], we don’t trust these chaps who 
bluff us and then ask us to believe them 
We were given a firm, binding contract 
and we agreed to it. We got a message 
of confirmation from Dr. Kissinger. We 
were assured that the British govern 
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ment was party to this. Also the “front 
line” [African] Presidents. You know 
what subsequently happened: they start- 
ed backing out of it, one by one. If that 
agreement had been implemented, I 
think we would have had an example 
of a multiracial government here today. 
On three occasions since 1971 we have 
come to agreements. They have all failed 
because the other party went back on 
the agreement. 


Q. What would you like to sign at the 
next conference—a constitution or some 
sort of agreement for a transitional 
government? 


A. I think there are a number of com- 
binations. We don’t have to have a tran- 
sitional government. The idea is now dif- 
ferent. The constitution must first be 
produced before the agreement. This is 
because a lot of suspicion attached to 
the previous agreement. And there, I re- 
gret to say, the British, in the main, are 
responsible for sowing seeds of mistrust 
and trying to suggest that this govern- 
ment cannot be trusted. 


Q. What is your definition of majority 
rule—one man, one vote? 


A. No, I think there are many, many 
people who are strongly opposed to that 
There are many black organizations in 
Rhodesia who are on record as having 
said that this is not the kind of thing 
they have asked for. A majority-rule 


constitution is one with the majority of 
voters on the voters’ roll. The crux of 
the matter is: what are the qualifications 
for the voters’ roll? 


Q. When most blacks in Rhodesia talk 
about majority rule, are they talking 
about one man, one vote? 


A. | think the majority of them don't 
know what we are talking about. The 
majority of them aren't really interested. 
But there are a number of ambitious 
politicians and agitators who are going 
to insist on this whether they want it 
or not. 


Q. Would terrorism cease six months 
from now or a year from now, if you 
had a constitution? Would that finish the 
outside pressure on you? 


A. Marxism will continue to knock on 
our door, but that is of no consequence. 
It is the terrorists who, supported by 
Marxism, come into Rhodesia and go 
out into the trust lands [black areas] to 
gain the support of the local tribesmen 
on the ground. Without that support, ter- 
rorists can’t operate. You would not 
eliminate pressures from outside, but ev- 
ery country in the world copes with 
these. It’s the terrorism within our coun- 
try that we have got to cure. 


Q. Does majority rule still mean to you 
a multiracial government or does it mean 
black government? 


Sounding Off at Two Airports 


The skies may be friendly enough, 
but the folks on the ground can be decid- 
edly hostile to the prospect of giant jet 
aircraft descending in their midst. Al- 
though they are 14 hours apart as the 747 
flies, protesters in Narita, Japan, and 
certain neighbors of New York City’s 
John F. Kennedy International Airport 
have similar grievances: the former do 
not want any jets at all in their bailiwick, 
while the latter oppose the supersonic, 
supernoisy Anglo-French Concorde. 
Last week the battle between planes and 
people was joined on both fronts: 

> In Narita, 40 miles east of Tokyo, 
the government suspended test flights at 
a spacious new international airport af- 
ter a frenzied struggle between 3,700 stu- 
dents and farmers and 4,000 policemen. 
More than 400 people were injured, and 
one demonstrator died from a head 
wound inflicted by a tear-gas canister. 
The government prompted the fracas by 
ordering police to tear down two steel 
towers put up to block flights after com- 
pletion of the $750 million airport in 
1972. After the riot, demonstrators hast- 
ily erected new wooden platforms fac- 
ing the runway and camped out near- 
by. Government officials still hope to 
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open Narita by November to ease traf- 
fic at Tokyo’s Haneda Airport, now 
clogged by 400 flights daily. 

> In New York, U.S. Judge Milton 
Pollack voided the ban imposed by the 
Port Authority of New York and New 
Jersey on Concorde landings at Ken- 
nedy (TIME, March 21). The verdict is 


THE WORLD 


A. | would hope we are going to have a 
multiracial setup in Rhodesia. I believe 
the white man has a tremendous amount 
to offer, great skill, know-how and ex- 
perience and, after all, they are people 
of this country. I think it would be mad- 
ness to arrive at the solution where you 
precluded them from participation. lam 
satisfied the vast majority of blacks also 
wish for this. But I know that because 
of intimidation, they are very cagey 
about what they say. Of course, the ex- 
tremists want to drive the whites out. 


Q. What useful role can the U.S. serve? 


A. Pushing the British along so they 
won't dawdle. [In the past] they daw- 
dled about everything under the sun, but 
let’s hope that this new initiative is go- 
ing to be different. 


Q. Is this new initiative Rhodesia’s last 
chance? 


A. No I wouldn't say that. This is just 
another one. If this one doesn’t work. 
then there will be another, and so on 


Q. How do you regard your own role in 
the future developments of this country? 
Is there a point at which you will have 
said, “My job is finished”? 


A. If only I had an opening to get out 
of this chair, I would be back on my 
farm so smartly you wouldn't see me 
for dust 


a substantial victory for Air France and 
British Airways, which stand to lose 
nearly all the $500 million invested in 
the plane without a New York run. Air- 
line officials began making plans to fly 
the big bird into New York by June 20 
Local anti-Concorde groups loudly 
pledged further court action and threat- 
ened to block traffic to and from the air- 
port as they have done twice before in 
their long crusade for peace and quiet 
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SPAIN 


La Pasionaria: An Exile Ends 


Aeroflot Flight SU 297 from Mos 
cow was slightly ahead of schedule. The 
blue and white. three-engine Tupolev 
154 taxied to a stop on the tarmac some 
200 yards from the main terminal at Ma- 
drid’s Barajas Airport. After a_ brief 
delay, the doors opened and a frail fig- 
ure in black descended the forward 
boarding ladder. At exactly 7:54 p.m 
last Friday, Dolores Ibarruri, 81, La Pa- 
sionaria* of Spanish Civil War fame and 
president of the Spanish Communist 
Party, set foot on Spanish soil for the 
first time in 38 years 

Up on the observation deck, about 
200 Spanish Communists, most of them 
young, strained to catch a glimpse of 
their legendary leader. Some waved red 
flags with the party initials and the ham- 
mer and sickle emblazoned in gold. If 
they had hoped for a chance to greet 
her, they were disappointed. La Pasio 
naria was quickly whisked away in a pri- 
vate car to the home of a friend in Ma- 
drid. By the time the crowd had run to 
the baggage claim area, she was gone 
leaving the party militants with noth- 

























Meaning passion flower Ibarruri first took the 
name as a nom de plume for a series of news 
paper articles for a Socialist weekly in 1918; she 
soon lived up to it with @ passionate involvement 
in politics both before and during the civil war 
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ing lo do but chant “S/, si. si. Dolores a 
Madrid 

Spanish securily arrangements were 
the tightest in recent memory. Even as 
news agencies in Moscow were report- 
ing her departure, the state-run Span- 
ish wire services were claiming that she 
would remain in the Soviet Union until 
this week. The secrecy and subterfuge 
were part of a deal between the Span 
ish Communists and the government. 
which, in return for issuing Ibarruri her 
passport, insisted on discretion to avoid 
violent reactions from Spanish rightists 
In fact, the party would have preferred 
her to remain in Moscow until this week 
Willful as ever, La Pasionaria had long 
insisted that she would take the first 
flight home after getting her passport 

and so she did 

Bloody Siege. The Spain she re- 
turns to bears slight resemblance to the 
one she fled in 1939 when General Fran- 
cisco Franco's forces overran the Span- 
ish capital. During the bloody siege of 
Madrid, she admonished housewives to 
prepare boiling oil to throw at the in- 
vaders, and organized a women’s bri- 
gade that fought alongside the men at 
the battlefront. “It is better to die on 
your feet than live on your knees,” she 
shouted. “They shall not pass!” It quick- 
ly became the Loyalists’ rallying cry 

Her conversion from devout Cathol- 
icism to equally devout Communism 
grew oul of the extreme poverty she saw 
as a child in the Basque mining coun- 
try. “I know the terrible pain of days 
without bread, winters without fire, and 
children dead for lack of money for med 
icines,” she wrote in her 1966 autobi- 
ography, They Shall Not Pass. After 
joining the fledgling Communist Party 
in 1920, she rose rapidly in party ranks 
eventually becoming one of 17 Commu 
nist deputies in the Republican parlia 
ment. But her personal life was scarred 
by tragedy. She has long been estranged 
from her husband. Julian Ruiz, 87, who 
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was also a Communist. He returned 
from Soviet exile in 1972 and lives in a 
Basque village in northern Spain. Four 
of their six children died in infancy; a 
son Rubén was killed in the Battle of Sta 
lingrad during World War IT. A surviv 
ing daughter, Amaya. is married to a 
Russian general 

Except for two years in France and 
Rumania. La Pasionaria has lived in 
Moscow from 1939 on. There she shared 
a spacious house, once occupied by 
Nikita Khrushchev, with her personal 
secretary, Irene Falcon, and a menag- 
erie of canaries. She devoted most of 
her years in exile to improving the lot 
of fellow Spaniards in Moscow. Al- 
though formerly a hard-line Stalinist 
she differed with her Russian hosts from 
time to time—notably by condemning 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968 

La Pasionaria has been nominated 
by the Spanish Communist Party as a 
candidate in the June 15 parliamentary 
elections in her old constituency, the 
northern mining region of Asturias. If 
she wins, as she is expected to, her role 
in party affairs will probably be largely 
symbolic. She fully supports Secretary 
General Santiago Carrillo’s independent 
stance from Moscow, and her only aim 
she insists, is to work for a democratic 
Spain. She even accepts the monarchy 
on the ground that the crucial choice fac 
ing Spain is between democracy and a 
return to fascism 

The austere black dress, the chiseled 
features, fiery eyes and mesmerizing 
voice of La Pasionaria may win over 
some votes for the Communists, but they 
may also revive bitter memories among 
the Franquistas. To many Spaniards she 
remains closely identified with the civil 
war and its continuing divisiveness 

and some suspect that her view of 

Communism is much more orthodox 
than that of her younger comrades. But 
for those too young to remember the civ 
il war. as Madrid Editor Juan Luis Ce 
brian puts it, “her return means just one 
more step toward normalcy in Spain 
one more indication that the age of po- 
litical exiles is drawing to a close 
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Is Dracula Really Dead? 


Have you seen that awful den of hell- 
ish infamy—with the very moonlight alive 
with grisly shapes? Have you felt the 
Vampire's lips upon your throat? 

-From Dracula by Bram Stoker 


For devotees of Stoker's famed 1897 
thriller and of the 100 or so horror mov- 
ies it inspired,* Count Dracula’s domain 
in Transylvania has long been a place 
of pilgrimage. Every year hundreds of 
Americans and Europeans visit Ruma- 
nia for government-organized Dracula 
tours of spooky castles that were sup- 
posedly once inhabited by the Transyl- 
vanian ghoul. Many of the tourists who 
climb secret staircases and descend into 
the dank depths of dungeons wear bags 
of garlic round their necks—the tradi- 
tional method of warding off the vam- 
pire’s bloodsucking kiss. In the spirit of 
the occasion, local schoolchildren wave 
their arms like bat wings and bare their 
budding fangs for visitors’ cameras 

Including FW. Murnau’s classic 1922 Nosferarm 
the celebrated 1931 Dracula starring Bela Lugosi 
Roman Polanski’s 1967 black comedy The Fear- 
less Vampire Killers or Pardon Me, But Your Teeth 
Are in My Neck, a 1970 skinflick called Does Drac 


ula Suck? and the 1974 X-rated Andy Warhol's 
Dracula 


RUINS OF THE REAL DRACULA'S CASTLE 





The ghoul tours of Rumania are con- 
ducted tongue in cheek by the Ministry 
of Tourism. While not acknowledging 
the existence of vampires. it profits 
handsomely from indulging the fanta- 
sies of visiting foreigners. After all, as 
every vampire watcher knows, Dracula 
was zapped for all eternity when a stake 
was driven through his evil heart 

But now Dracula is showing signs 
of life, thanks largely to efforts by Ru- 
manian President Nicolae Ceausescu to 
resurrect him as, of all things, a nation- 
al hero. At ceremonies last week in 
Bucharest celebrating the 100th anni- 
versary of Rumania’s independence, 
Ceausescu solemnly included Dracula 
among the immortals in the nation’s 
Hall of Fame. The honor bestowed on 
Dracula followed a propaganda cam- 
paign to refurbish the image of the 
count. The rea/ Dracula, Rumanian par- 
ty historians insist, was the 15th cen- 
tury warrior-prince Vlad Dracula, who 
heroically battled Turkish oppressors 

Viad the Impaler. In fact, the his- 
torical Prince Vlad Dracula is scarcely 
an improvement over the legendary 
Count Dracula. In his day, the prince 
was known as Vlad Tepes (pronounced 
Tsep-pesh) or Vlad the Impaler. Rea- 
son: his favorite method of killing en- 
emies was to impale them on wooden 
poles. He was fond of dining outdoors. 
surrounded by a veritable forest of im- 
paled men, women and children. Ac- 
cording to one account, Vlad remarked. 
“Oh, what great gracefulness they ex- 
hibit!” as he watched his victims writhe 
in their death agonies. 

Contemporary chronicles testify to 
Vlad’s many ingenious cruelties. When 
envoys from the Turkish Sultan refused 
to remove their turbans in Vlad’s pres- 
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ence on the ground that this was not 
their custom, Vlad replied: “I would like 
to reinforce your custom.” He thereupon 
ordered the turbans nailed to the Turks 
heads. Vlad once gathered a “multitude” 
of sick and poor citizens in a castle, then 
bolted the doors and burned them alive 
so “there should be no more poor in my 
realm, leaving only the rich.” 

Despite these excesses, Rumanian 
historians note, Vlad effectively main- 
tained law-and-order in his realm and 
ably defended it against foreign aggres 
sion. It so happens that Vlad’s virtues 
not his vices, are similar to those attrib- 
uted to Rumania’s present-day dictator 
While ironhandedly ruling his country. 
Ceausescu credits himself with keeping 
both Western imperialism and Soviet 
expansionism at bay. Summing up the 
lessons of Vlad’s reign, one Rumanian 
historian notes, “The country can only 
prosper under authoritarian rule.” More 
turgidly, another Communist analyst 
contends that Vlad exemplifies “love for 
the fatherland. undaunted support for 
the high ideals of the people [which] rep- 
resent a material force capable of curb- 
ing the surge of even the mightiest 
power.” 

Vlad met a fitting end not always 





15TH CENTURY WOODCUT OF THE PRINCE 


stressed by Rumanian historians. After 
being captured by Turks in 1476, he was 
decapitated. His head was sent to Con- 
stantinople. where it was publicly dis- 
played on a stake—the impaler impaled 
Dracula's headless body is said to be bur- 
ied in the monastery of Snagov, near Bu- 
charest. It was there last week that a 
party-line-conscious priest observed of 
Rumania’s new hero: “Vlad was a good 
Christian and he loved the truth. If he 
impaled people it was just to put a stop 
to injustice by noblemen at home and 
Turks from abroad.” With chilling as 
surance he added. “Traitors have to be 
punished. and Vlad was very efficient 
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This new gas water heater 
Saves gas all around the house. 


So can you. 


When you shower, wash dishes, do the laundry in hot water that’s heated by gas, you're using the 
most efficient of all the major energies. That comes right from the U.S. Council on Environmental Quality. | 


The gas water heater itself is designed for efficiency, too. 
This one has double-density insulation and 
improved fuel utilization. It saves a lot of gas— 


and you can help it save even more. 


Do full loads in your washing 
machine, so you won't waste hot 
water, or natural gas either. 

The same goes for your dishwasher. 
You'll save America’s energy and 
your own if you save up a couple of 
meals’ worth of dishes before 

you run the dishwasher. 





oe 







Use gas wisely. 





Take quicker showers. That's a real 
hot water saver. And when you 

save hot water, you save natural gas. 
If you prefer baths, run less hot 
water in the tub. You'll also save en- 
ergy if you keep your gas water 





Fix leaky faucets. One dripping 
faucet can waste more than a thou- 
sand gallons of water a year. That's 
probably more than you use in a year 
of shampooing. So stop that drip. 
And remember, you'll use gas more 
efficiently if you have the right size 
heater for your family’s needs. 


It’s clean energy for today and tomorrow. acazzzx- 6 











Why a State Farm agent may be 
your best life and health agent, too. 








The first time Ron and 
Helen Steinmetzof 
Sikeston, Missouri, 
called on Cliff Morris, | % 
it was about life aa 
insurance. 

They'd talked to 
some other agents 
and wanted to see what 
State Farm had to offer. 

“We discussed our financial 
situation and our future plans with 
him,” recalls Ron, “and Cliff 
came back with the program we 
felt would do the most for us.” 

“It was comfortable talking to 

him,” says Helen. 
“T liked the way he explained 
things so clearly, and suggested 
we take all the time we needed 
to make our decision.” 

It was a sound decision. 

Asa State Farm agent, 





Cliff Morris has 

, undergone extensive 
training in all phases 
of family insurance. 
He’s backed not 
only by America’s 
largest insurer of cars 

and homes, but 

one of the country’s 

largest life 

companies, too. 

Later Ron and Helen bought 
State Farm policies for their home 
and car. So now, if they have a 
question about any of their family 
insurance, or a claim, they just 
call Cliff. 

If you want someone who offers 
the outstanding protection and 
personal service the Steinmetzes 
enjoy, just check the Yellow Pages 
and call the State Farm agent 
in your neighborhood. 


4 . . 
Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there. 
STATE FARM LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Home Oifice: Bloomington. Illinois. In New York, Wisconsin and Connecticut, non-participating 
life insurance is offered through State Farm Life and Accident Assurance Company. Home Office Bloomington. Illinois 





Warning: The Surgeo 
That Cigarette Smokin angerous to Your Health 





Petia aiinvitsisiteelmcttucrietace 


Salem Lights and Salem Long Lights. 











Running Short, 
No Matter What 


The growing chorus of Cassandras 
warning of potentially disastrous oil 
shortages gets a powerful new voice this 
week. In a 291-page report to be released 
at simultaneous press conferences in 
eleven countries, a group of 35 experts 
concludes that by the year 2000 oil pro- 
duction in the non-Communist world 
could fall short of meeting demand by 
15 million to 20 million bbl. per day 

-about as much as the U‘S. uses now 
Moreover, the shortfall is likely to oc- 
cur even if coal production doubles, the 
output of nuclear-generated power mul- 
tiplies 15 limes, conservation measures 
cut the increase in petroleum demand 
to half its historic growth rate, and the 
‘real” price of oil (discounted for 
inflation) rises 50°, further reducing 
consumption 

Though it is gloomier than some pre- 
vious reports, the conclusion is not brand 
new. What makes it weighty is its glob- 
al authorship. The report (Energy 
Global Prospects 1985-2000") is the 
product of a 24-year study by the Work- 
shop on Alternative Energy Strategies 
a group organized by MIT Professor Car- 
roll Wilson. He assembled 35 industrial 
government and academic experts from 
twelve oil-importing nations and three 
exporters: Iran, Mexico and Venezuela 
They plotted likely oil demand and sup 
ply under a wide range of assumptions 
high and low rates of economic growth 

vigorous” and “restrained” govern- 
ment conservation policies, and the ef. 
fects of oil-price different 
amounts 

How Soon? No matter how the 
WAES experts added up the numbers 
they kept coming up with a shortage 
The biggest question is: How soon? The 
answer, the WAES group found, depends 


rises of 


heavily on the production policies of 


Saudi Arabia. which has the world’s 
largest known oil reserves. If the Saudis 
decide that oil in the ground is more 
valuable than oil sold on the market. and 


cap production at the present level of 


around 9 million bbl. per day, the short- 
age shows up as early as 1981. If the Sau- 
dis more than double output, to 20 mil- 
lion bbl. per day. the shortage is delayed 
but only for eight years, to 1989. Even 
if there is no production limit at all 
shortages show up in the late 1990s. And 
such a delay might not be any boon to 
consuming nations: because of the long 
lead times needed to develop alternate 
sources of fuel. the situation “could be- 
come critical before it seems serious 
The report is open to objection. Its 
demand estimates assume a free world 
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economic growth averaging 4.4% a year 
which some experts consider high. It 
also assumes that no more than 20 bil 
lion bbl. per year—the equivalent of two 
Alaska North Slopes—can be added to 
the world’s proven oil reserves. Some 
other studies have suggested that the 
amount of oil waiting to be found is 
much higher. Wilson says that the re- 
port was intended less as prophecy than 
as a call to action. It advocates unprec- 
edented international cooperation in de- 
vising new technologies, sharing existing 
resources and enforcing conservation on 
a basis of “wartime urgency”—a phrase 
strikingly reminiscent of Jimmy Carter's 
call for the “moral equivalent of war in 
the fight to save energy 


POLICY 


A Republican Version 


Without anything resembling the 
Administration’s publicity blitz for its 
energy program, the Senate’s 38 Repub- 
licans last week offered an energy plan 
of their own. Called the Senate Repub- 
lican Energy Initiative, the twelve-page 
document acknowledges the need for ac- 
tion but opposes the Administration's 
103-page National Energy Plan (Timi 
May 2) in two key areas 

1) The G.O.P. plan would not tax oil 
at the wellhead, gasoline at the pump or 
gas-guzzling cars at the factory. Instead 
the Republicans want federal price con- 
trols removed from all gas and oil when 
a “true world price for energy resources 


emerges.” Until then, the G.O_-P. Sena- 
tors advocate a transition period in 
which Congress must ensure “that any 


excess energy profits are reinvested by 
the energy industry to find and produce 
yel more energy” —or taxed, with reve 


nue returning to the consumer 


“Tell me again how it was back in 1977 before we ran out of everything 


2) The Republican program pushes 
nuclear power more than the Carter 
plan. It calls for research into the re 
processing of spent nuclear fuel, contin 
ued development of the fast breeder re 
actor (all but buried by Carter) and 
stepped-up fusion research, which Car 
ter would trim. It comes out strongly 
for developing geothermal energy 
which the Government's own scientists 
regard as only marginally promising 

On other matters. the Republicans 
and the President are in agreement. The 
G.O.P. too wants more coal production 
and would provide tax incentives for 
companies to convert from gas to coal 
Like Carter, the Republicans would pro 
vide tax credits for insulation and other 
energy-saving equipment. and draw up 
tough efficiency standards for home ap 
pliances. They would encourage uulities 
to insulate homes and recover costs by 
monthly billing: Carter's plan 
force utilities to offer that service 

The program is heavy on philoso 
phy, light on detail and shows signs of 
hasty assembly. The opening sentence 


would 


reads: “No one should mistake the en 
ergy problem for what it is—a funda 
mental crisis that threatens Americans 
and America’s way of life.” (The drafi 
ers meant “fail to recognize. } 

No House Version. The GOP 


program is the product of Senate Minor 
ity Leader Howard Baker. a presidential 
aspirant who felt that the Republicans 
had to do more than naysay Carter's 
program. House Minority Leader John 
Rhodes would have none of that strate- 
gy. so there will be no House version of 
the plan. Says Rhodes: “Since when did 
the minority have to be positive?” None 
theless. the G.O.P. now has a plan of 
sorts. and it will give Baker and his col 
leagues something to talk about now 
and three years from now, if Jimmy 
Carter's energy plan does not work 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


OUTLOOK/BOARD OF ECONOMISTS 


Sizing Up « a Hectic Four Months 


HAPPY REPUBLICAN GREENSPAN 


President Carter's sharp turn toward 
fiscal conservatism in his first months 
in office has distressed and divided his 
liberal supporters, while generally 
cheering up conservatives—but so far at 
least it has not changed the outlook for 
a continued strong economic expansion 
Those are the dominant impressions of 
TIME’s Board of Economists, who gath- 
ered last week in Manhattan for an all- 
day discussion of trends and forecasts 
The meeting was the board's first chance 
to size up the new President's perfor- 
mance in shaping economic policy, and 
during his hectic four months in office 
Carter’s line has changed significantly 
He has, for example, abandoned his plan 
for $50-per-person tax rebates, given 
balancing the budget by 1981 priority 
over starting welfare-reform or national- 
health plans, and stressed containing in- 
flation as much as creating new jobs 


PERPLEXED DEMOCRAT ECKSTEIN 





These switches produced some odd 
shifis in the board’s usual conservative- 
liberal arguments. Grinning broadly, 
Alan Greenspan, a Manhattan business 
consultant who was President Ford's 
staunchly conservative chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, pro- 
nounced himself “probably the happiest 
of all the board members” with Carter's 
economic policies; no one disagreed. On 
the other hand, Democrats Walter Hel- 
ler of the University of Minnesota and 
Arthur Okun of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, who usually back each other up, 
fell into some good-natured jousting over 
the wisdom of Carter’s dropping the tax 
rebate. After Okun defended the shift. 


CONCERNED LIBERAL OKUN 





GE Ford's budget 
estimate 


== Carter's original 
estimate 


WE Carter's latest 
revision 





Heller remarked: “Now that we have 
heard from the conservatives, we can 
hear from a liberal.” Replied Okun: “I'm 
waiting to hear what justification Wal- 
ter comes up with.” 

On one point, however, the econo- 
mists were nearly unanimous: the pace 
of the nation’s business upswing will 
continue to be fairly brisk, even with- 
out as much stimulation as Carter once 
proposed to give it. Most board mem- 
bers believe that real gross national 
product (discounted for inflation) could 
well expand at an annual rate of 7% in 
the second quarter before slowing some- 
what. They foresee the economy rising 
by 5.8% to 6% from the fourth quarter 
of 1976 to the fourth quarter of this year 

As a result, most members forecast 
that the unemployment rate, now at 
7%, will by year’s end decline to about 
6.5%, the lower end of the Administra- 
tion's target range. Okun noted with sat- 
isfaction that in the last eight months 
of 1976 the economy was creating an av- 
erage of 125,000 new jobs a month, while 
in the first four months of this year the 
rate has speeded up to 325,000. Said Jo- 
seph Pechman, director of economic 
studies at Brookings: “The rest of the 
year is in the bag.” 

Small Victory. Except for inflation 
that is. The rate of price increases has 
speeded up with the economy: in both 
March and April wholesale prices shot 
up at an annual rate of 14%— in parta 
result of the winter freeze. While no one 
expects that pace to continue, most 
board members think that the rate by 
year’s end will still be 6% or more. Rob- 
ert Nathan, a Washington consultant, 
noting sharp rises in industrial commod- 
ity prices and the inflationary impact 
of escalator clauses in union contracts, 
believes that prices at year’s end could 
be climbing at a pace of 7%. Beryl Sprin- 
kel, vice president of Chicago's Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, is worried that a 
rapid expansion in money supply 
—about 11% lately by one measure 

could lead to sharp price boosts 

That brings up one major element 
of Democratic dissatisfaction with Car- 
ter: most of the board's liberals view his 
anti-inflation policy as weak. The pol- 
icy rejects not only controls but wage- 
price guidelines, and even public jaw- 
boning. It relies on business and labor 
leaders to discuss their plans privately 
with the White House before seeking 
wage or price boosts, but does not for- 
mally request them to do so 

The Administration did score one 
small victory last week in getting a steel 
price boost shaved down. Two weeks 
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If you're in the market for a small 
imported car, you're probably 
looking at cars like the VW Rabbit, 
the Toyota Corolla, the Datsun B-210 
and the Subaru DL. 

But how about the Buick Opel? 

That's what we thought. And that’s 
the trouble. We know the Opel is a 
little dynamo of a car. But apparently 
very few of you even know it exists. 
Much less what it can do. 

Thus, The Buick Opel 5-Car 
Showdown. In which we pitted our 
tough, talented Opel against four of 
its better known competitors in 
daring, fender-to-fender compar- 
isons. Comparisons that would 
answer a lot of the questions that are 
probably on your mind. Like which 
car accelerates quickest? Which 
cars get the best EPA mileage 
ratings? Which corners flattest? 
Which is quietest and roomiest 
inside? Stuff like that. 

To make sure the results would 
be fair and unbiased, we enlisted the 
aid of an independent engineering 
firm and an editor from Car and 
Driver magazine to oversee the pro- 
cedures and review the data. All test 
cars were equipped as much alike 
as possible: all had 4-speed manual 
transmissions, available air condi- 
tioning, radial tires and a healthy 
complement of options. And the 
tests were conducted at the General 
Motors Desert Proving Grounds in 
Mesa, Arizona. 

You may have seen our ads in 
your local newspaper, where we've 
been reporting the Showdown 
results on a regular basis. But in 
case you haven't or have missed 
some, here’s what we've been up to. 


SHOWDOWN #1: 
HUMAN ENGINEERING 


Rabbit jumps ahead, takes first place. 

















Interior interior Total 
Noise Room Showdown 
al Points 
(Showdown Points} 
1 Vw 5 5 10 
* Rabbit (1600cc) Hatchback 2-dr. Sedan 
2 Toyota 5 4 9 
* Corolla (1600cc) Deluxe 2-dr. Sedan 
3 Buick s 3 8 
* Opel (1800ce) Deluxe 2.dr. Coupe 
4 Subaru 5 2 7 
* DL (1600cc) Deluxe 2-dr. Sedan 
Datsun 5 1 6 


5. B-210 (1350cc} Deluxe 2-dr. Sedan 


*Using EPA procedures we calculated front and 
rear seat volume estimates. (Head x shoulder x 
leg room). A total passenger volume estimate 
resulted 


Here we focused on an area of 
traditional weakness in small, 
imported cars: creature comfort. In 
other words, how quiet, how roomy, 
and how generally good our test cars 
are at making life pleasant for their 
occupants. 

The Interior Noise Test turned out 
to be too close to call, so we 
awarded each car five first-place 
points. But Rabbit's good showing 
in the Interior Room contest gave it 


first overall in the initial showdown. 
Opel, as you can see, finished third 
here. 

So while we weren't exactly 
thrilled with Opel’s third place finish, 
we did manage to beat two of our 
better-known competitors. 


SHOWDOWN #2: 
UTILITY 


Opel bounces back to grab victory. 





Parking Total 
Lot Show- 
Trunk Pulling Maneu- down 
Capacity Power verability Points 


(Showdown Points} 














1 Buick 3 5 5 13 
* Opel 

2 Vw 5 3 3 11 
* Rabbit _ 

3 Toyota 2 4 “a 10 
* Corolla pa __ 

4 Subaru 4 2 2 8 
"DL 

5 Datsun 1 1 1 3 
*B-210 
*Results based upon mir. est's provided by 


the E 
**Measured pulling capabilities for (1) 30 mph 
(3rd gear) and (2) 55 mph (4th gear) 

***Results based upon: (1) Measuring steering effort 
with the car standing still. (2) Measuring steering 
effort with the car moving at 10 mph. (3) Mir 
published turning diameters (Subaru measured) 





The function of this Showdown 
was to test functionality: which car 
has the biggest trunk, which car is 
easiest to park, which has the best 
pulling power. The results were 
most gratifying. 

The Rabbit, with its hatchback, 
easily took trunk capacity honors. 
But our intrepid little Opel out- 
maneuvered all the others in parking 
ease (where we measured two kinds 
of steering effort and calculated 
turning diameter) and received the 
highest grades in what the engineers 
Call “gradability” (or what you'd 
probably call “pulling power’). 

And that pulled Opel into a first- 
place tie with Rabbit after two 
showdowns. Most gratifying, indeed. 
Especially for a little car you might 
not even have been considering. 


SHOWDOWN #3: 
OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


Toyota and Datsun tie for first; 
Opel—Gulp!—Last. 





This was not our favorite event. 
Opel, with the biggest engine 
(1800cc) of all five cars, showed 
27 miles per gallon* (based on EPA 
combined estimates: 55% city/45% 
highway). But it wasn't good enough. 

Opel’s bigger gas tank helped it 
do well when we measured Range 
(or how far a car can go ona full 
tank of gas), but not as well as 
Subaru and Toyota, who tied for 
first. And when we compared recom- 
mended maintenance schedules 
for 37,500 miles of normal driving, 
Opel (8 recommended visits) 
finished behind Rabbit (6 visits), and 
Datsun and Toyota (7 each). 

All of which adds up to a first- 
place tie between Toyota and 
Datsun, with Opel—ahem—bringing 
up the rear, and dropping to third 
overall after three showdowns. 

As we said, this was not our favorite 
event. 









Recom- Total 
Com- Com- mended Show- 
bined bined = Main- down 
Mileage Range tenance Points 
Est. Est. Stops 


(Showdown Points} 
Toyota 4 § 4 13 
1. Corolla (EPA est. 39 hwy/28 city/32 comb.) 
(13.2 gal. tank) 








Datsun 5 4 4 13 
1. B-210 (EPA est. 41 hwy/29 city/34 comb.) 

(11.6 gal. tank) 

2 Subaru 4 5 2 11 
"DL 

(EPA est. 41 hwy/28 city/32 comb.) (13.2 gal. tank) 

Vw 3 2 5 10 
3. Rabbit (€PA est. 37 hwy/24 city/28 comb.) 
S|). ie 
4 Buick 2 3 3 8 

* Opel 


(EPA est. 36 hwy/23 city/27 comb.) (13.7 gal. tank) 


*Based upon EPA combined estimates (55% city/ 
45% hwy). All venicles equipped with standard 
4-speed manual transmissions. Actual mileage 
may vary with driving habits, the condition of 
the car and its equipment 

**Based upon multiplying EPA combined mileage 
est. by gas tank capacity as published by each 
manutacturer. Actual range may vary. 

***Based upon the number of recommended 
maintenance stops as outlined by the mfr 
The number and type of recommended inspec- 
tions, adjustments and replacements would 
vary by visit. The less frequent the number of 
dealer visits, the higher the score 


SHOWDOWN #4: 
ACCELERATION, 
PULLING POWER, 
CORNERING FLATNESS, 
STEERING QUICKNESS 


The fourth event was close; 
Rabbit and Opel outrun the pack. 


This, however, could very well be 
our favorite event. Because the first 
thing most people want to know 
about any car is, ‘‘What'll she do?” 

How fast does it accelerate? 
How's it corner? How sensitive is 
the steering? And—for Opel—the 
answer to all of these questions is, 
“Quite well, thank you.” 

So well, in fact, that our surprising 
little Opel was barely nosed out by a 
car much ballyhooed for its prowess 


vm 


L 









in these areas, the VW Rabbit. 

Our Acceleration Test clocked 
three capabilities (0-55 mph, 20 to 35 
mph., and 30 to 70 mph.), and Rabbit 
beat the clock every time. But Opel— 
yes, Opel—pulled down a solid 
second place. 

In the Gradability test, (the ability 
to climb a hill) Opel finished second. 
But Opel showed the way around 
turns, exhibiting (along with Datsun) 
the least body lean in the Cornering 
Flatness Test (assuming, of course, 
that flatter is preferred—if not, switch 
the order in the chart); and tied with 
Toyota, Rabbit and Datsun for first 
place when we measured Steering 
Sensitivity or quickness. 


Cor- Steering Total 
nering Quick- Show- 
Accel- Pulling Flat- ness down 
eration Power ness “"** Points 


{Showdown Points} 
1 Vw 5 5 4 5 19 
“Rabbit (1600cc) (19454 Avg. Curb Wr.) 
Buick 4 4 § 5 18 
“ Opel (1800cc) (21934 Avg. Curb Wt.) 
3 Toyota 3 3 3 5 14 
“Corolla (1600cc) (2130 Avg. Curb Wt.) 
4 Subaru) 2 3 4 4 13 
* DL (1600cc) (2031# Avg. Curb Wt.) 
4 Datsun 1 2 5 5 13 
* B~210 (1350cc) (2047 Avg. Curb Wt.) 


*Based upon: (1) 0-55 mph (2) 20-35 mph 
3) 30-70 mph 
**Based upon pulling capabilities for: (1) 30 mph 
3rd gear) and (2) 55 mph (4th gear) 
***Based upon opinion that less lean is preferable 
to more lean 
***Based upon: (1) measuring lateral acceleration 
and (2) calculating the resultant circle diam- 
eter (per 100 degree steering wheel angle 
@ 30 mph) 

















AND THE WINNER IS... 


Let’s put it this way: we didn’t win. 
Well, alright, if you insist, we'll put it 
this way: Rabbit won. 

But not by much. As you can see 
in the final point totals, the VW only 
beat our Opel by three points (with 
Calif. emission equipped cars: four 
points). And Opel did finish ahead of 
three highly regarded opponents in 
the areas we tested. 

So if the point of this whole 5-Car 
Showdown was to convince you that 
our Opel could hold its own against 
better-established competitors... 
that Opel should definitely be 
considered when you wander out to 
shop... well, we think we've made it. 

Results will vary in California, 





ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


ago, Republic Steel and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube raised prices 6.8% to 8.8% 
on some widely used products. At about 
the same time. however. US. Steel 
Chairman Edgar Speer breakfasted in 
Washington with Council of Economic 
Advisers Chairman Charles Schultvve 
who urged him to hold the increase to 
6%. Last week U.S. Steel did so, and 
the rest of the industry fell into line. Sev- 
eral Board of Economists members 
nonetheless view such gentlemanly jaw- 
boning as inadequate to stop inflation 
Nathan and Pechman predict that a dis- 
appointed President will eventually 
move to far more vigorous and public in- 
tervention in wage-price disputes 
Discontent with anti-inflation policy 
is only one part of the general liberal un- 
ease about Carter's economic perfor- 
mance. Heller, Nathan and Pechman 
believe that the economy could use still 


investment for production 
Carter's proposals to shore up the 
sinking Social Security trust fund also 
came in for some bipartisan panning 
The President plans to ask Congress for 
sharp increases in Social Security taxes 
paid by employers, much smaller in- 
creases in taxes paid by workers, and a 
diversion of general tax revenues to So- 
cial Security financing for the first time 
(TIME. May 16). Republican Sprinkel 
objects that the tax on employers will 
raise their labor costs and discourage 
them from hiring workers. Okun be- 
lieves that employers will pass the in- 
crease on in higher prices, adding to in- 
flation. He would shift the cost of paying 
medical expenses out of Social Security 
and fund them from general revenues 
Otto Eckstein of Harvard, sounding 
rather Republican, complained that not 
only the Social Security proposal but the 
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JIMMY CARTER MEETING WITH BRITISH, FRENCH & GERMAN LEADERS IN LONDON MAY 9 
A commendable determination to get the world economy moving again. 


more stimulus to bring down unemploy- 
ment faster. They note that Carter is 
now proposing a fiscal 1977 budget def- 
icit of $48.7 billion—$8.5 billion less 
than the one projected by Gerald Ford 

Bipartisan Panning. As to the 
President's energy program, most Dem- 
ocrats believe that it goes in the right di- 
rection, but they agree that it has flaws 
For example, the proposal to return to 
consumers money collected in higher 
taxes will boost living costs and add to 
the Consumer Price Index. To hold 
down the C.P.L., the Democrats would 
prefer that the money be used to pare 
payroll taxes or increase revenue shar- 
ing to states and cities. Republican 
Greenspan would push for greater de- 
control of prices despite congressional 
antipathy toward oil companies. Green- 
span believes that the very existence of a 
price-regulating bureaucracy creates 
uncertainty for oilmen and inhibits 
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Administration's energy taxes and ideas 
on general tax reform are “hostile to 


middle-class people. It looks to me as if 


he is evacuating that territory to who- 
ever chooses to pick it up.” Several board 
members also viewed Carter's flat com- 
mitment to balancing the budget by 1981 
as dangerously naive. Asks Okun: “How 
can he know what conditions will be in 
four years?” Heller argues that the only 
way the President can achieve his goal 
is to increase tax collections and reduce 
welfare and unemployment outlays 
and that would require a stronger 
push toward full employment than Car- 
ter now plans 
One problem, board members be- 
lieve, is that Carter does not circulate 
proposals affecting economic policy for 
wide comment within the Adminis- 
tration. The President has a keen an- 
alytical mind, the members agree, and 
he delights in making quick decisions 





He also prefers to deal directly with a 
single senior official: Adviser James 
Schlesinger on energy, the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare on So- 
cial Security reform. As a result, Carter 
falls into errors that would not occur if 
he gave such officials as Schultze and 
Treasury Secretary Michael Blumenthal 
more chance to study the economic im- 
pact of major proposals 

On the international front, the econ- 
omists gave Carter somewhat higher 
marks. By and large, they expressed cau- 
tious Optimism about the results of the 
May 7-8 Downing Street summit 
Among other things, Carter and the 
heads of government of the six other 
leading industrial powers set economic 
growth targets for each nation, indicat- 
ing acommendable determination to get 
the world economy moving again. They 
also pledged more aid to hard-pressed 
underdeveloped countries, agreed to es- 
tablish some kind of fund to help poor 
countries stabilize commodity prices, 
and disavowed any thought that infla- 
tion could stimulate employment 

Empty Rhetoric. While all these 
were the right sounds to make, Robert 
Triffin, a board member who was a chief 
architect of the West's postwar mone- 
tary system, said that after reading the 
final communiqué, “in the whole list I 
don’t see a single concrete agreement.” 
His point: the seven summiteers had ex- 
pressed good intentions rather than 
committing themselves to specific pol- 
icies, Almost to a man, Triffin and his 
board colleagues were concerned about 
a rising global trend toward protection- 
ism, which could inhibit the needed ex- 
pansion of world trade, and a failure to 
check inflation, which is now running 
ata rate of 9% in the European Com- 
munity. They fear that these develop- 
ments, which can be corrected only by 
tough and usually unpopular govern- 
ment actions, could turn the London 
summit into another exercise in empty 
rhetoric, like its two predecessors in 
Rambouillet and Puerto Rico. The sum- 
mit seven did come out against protec- 
tionism, and board members note with 
bipartisan approval that Carter has so 
far stuck to his word, rejecting demands 
for higher tariffs on shoes and tighter 
quotas on sugar imported into the U.S 

For the present, most board mem- 
bers are willing to attribute Carter's 
lapses and his efforts to get so much done 
so quickly to his newness in the Oval Of- 
fice. They expect that in time the Pres- 
ident will be able to establish a better 
rapport with his liberal constituents 
Greenspan in particular notes that the 
President's economic conservatism is 
personal; many members of his Admin- 
istration are far more liberal than he is, 
and will put pressure on him to move a 
bit to the left. If the President does not 
yield, however, the board meeting in 
dicates that the hottest criticism of his 
Administration will come not from the 
Republicans but from some of the most 
influential members of his own party 
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Switzerland works. 


It’s clean. It’s decent. It’s logical. It’s 
well run and it’s run well. Surprises aren't 
unpleasant. Roadsigns actually tell you 
where you're going. And people have a 
habit of saying thank you 

But then you wouldn't expect any 
less from the Swiss 

When you're in Switzerland, the 
least we Can promise you is that you'll get 
everything you paid for. All the food 
you ve ever fantasized over. All the vistas 
you've imagined seeing through your 
camera 


We can offer you a palm tree to sit 


P! STGIZENFELS 
aes, 
HOTEL SONNENBERS 

Pp | 


> 


under in Lugano. An elegant hotel room 
to gaze up at the Alps in St. Moritz 
A seemingly endless street to shop along 
in Zurich. Arestaurant outside Lausanne 
where the finest French Chefs send their 
sons to be trained 

And it’s all going to work. People 
will understand you. Walk you in the right 
direction. Hands won't be held out to 
demand a tip for every little thing 

We can give you hotel rooms where 
the only plastic is in your credit card case, 
without your having to give up hot water 
that’s hot, light bulbs that light, and 


any 


Fer 


phones with decent connections 

All this adds up to the fact that it 
makes sense to come to Switzerland 
On vacation, on business, Switzerland 
is going to work for you. Because Switz 
erland is simply a logical place for you 
to be. For a free color brochure write 
“Switzerland” 608 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10020 
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ANTITRUST 


Trial by Congress? 


Child rearing and glacial activity 
aside, hardly anything moves slower 
than a major antitrust case against a big 
U.S. corporation. The Government filed 
suit to break up American Telephone 
& Telegraph in 1974; last fall the fed- 
eral courts finally decided that they had 
jurisdiction to hear the case—so the 
Government and company served each 
other with demands for millions of 
documents to be examined before trial 
The Federal Trade Commission's suit 
against eight major oil companies is 
flowing about as speedily as heavy mo- 
tor oil; it was filed four years ago, but 
lawyers do not expect trial to begin un- 
til the early 1980s. That would about 
match the pace of a Justice Department 
suit seeking to break up IBM. which 
took six years to move to trial ina New 
York courtroom in 1975 

Business Lobbying. Griffin Bell 
has had three chances to observe the 
snail’s-pace proc as a federal appeals 
judge, a highly paid corporate attorney 
and as Jimmy Carter's Attorney Gen- 
eral. In speeches and in testimony last 
week to a Senate subcommittee, he ad- 
vanced a bold idea: sending the biggest 
cases to Congress “as legislative mat- 
ters” rather than taking them to court 
My idea,” he said, “would be to certify 
to Congress that the case is beyond the 
capacity of the courts to handle.” In an 
earlier speech before the American Bar 
Association, he described what sounds 
like a legislative trial: “Congress could 
hear the evidence and find the facts as 
to the existence of monopoly or the need 
for a remedy in a monopolistic situa- 
tion,” presumably by passing a law re 
quiring the breakup of one or several 
giant corporations 

Bell has not yet begun drafting leg- 
islation for such a policy. It is opposed 
by some of his own antitrust lawyers, 
who view Congress as a cockpit of po- 
litical pressures and business lobbying 





ATTORNEY GENERAL GRIFFIN BELL 





Bell's answer: Big antitrust 
cases “involve the basic re- 
structuring of American in- 
dustry and the shape of the 
American economy. These 
are questions that are per- 
haps more appropriately an- 
swered by the legislature, and 
not by the courts.” 

Whatever comes of his 
idea, Bell left no doubt that 
he will try to stop what he 
views as an increasing con- 
centration of economic pow- 
er in the boardrooms of a few 
hundred huge corporations 
His greatest concern, he told 
the Senators, is “shared mo- 
nopoly™: a situation in which 
a handful of big companies 
dominate an industry and 
follow similar product and 
pricing policies. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has 
brought suits against alleged 
shared monopolies, including 
one against eight oil compa- 
nies and another against the 
four largest cereal makers 


FRED WARD 


SUGAR IN THE FIELD & IN THE WAREHOUSE IN CUBA 


The Justice Department has — Tyrning out more than anyone wants to buy. 


not filed any shared monop- 
oly suits, but Bell thinks that it should 
In shaping antitrust policy, Bell has 
one problem of his own making: find- 
ing a new chief for the Justice Depart- 
ment’s antitrust division to replace Don- 
ald I. Baker, who left last week. Baker, 
who demanded jail sentences for price 
fixers, loved the job but was Iet go main- 
ly because he was a holdover from the 
Ford Administration 


FOOD 


Sticky Slump 


In the violently inflauionary year of 
1974, sugar seemed to many consumers 
an even bigger villain than oil. A com- 
bination of rising demand and crop loss- 
es due to bad weather caused the price 
per pound of raw sugar delivered in New 
York to multiply almost six times be- 
tween January and November, to a high 
of 64%¢. Angry consumers organized 
boycotts, but growers believed that they 
would not succeed. They thought sugar 
was one of those little luxuries that peo- 
ple would pay almost anything to buy 

How wrong they were. Less than 
three years later, raw sugar prices have 
plummeted to about 114¢ in New York 

up a bit from late 1976 but lower than 
they were before the 1974 spiral start- 
ed. Amstar, the leading U.S. refiner, suf- 
fered the largest 1976 sales decline of 
any company on the FORTUNE 500 list 
its revenues fell almost 34%, to $1.1 bil- 
lion. At that, refiners are lucky; they 
have continued to make a profit ($43 
million for Amstar last year) because 
their cost of buying raw sugar has fall- 
en as fast as the price at which they sell 
the refined product. Growers in the U.S 
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and abroad are losing money. Moans 
Cane Grower J.R. Roane: “Louisiana 
will be out of business in another two 
years at this price level.” The price col- 
lapse has badly hurt the Cuban econ- 
omy; that is a major reason why Fidel 
Castro is eager to re-establish trade with 
the U.S., once Cuba’s prime customer 
What happened? The reasons for the 
slump may spell out a cautionary tale 
for coffee producers, who now seem to 
be passing the peak of a price climb as 
dizzying as the one in sugar in 1974. In 
brief, consumers did rebel: American 
per capila consumption last year was 
less than 95 Ibs., down 814 Ibs. from 1973 
At the same time, growers, enticed by 
the high prices, overplanted, and are 
now turning oul more sugar than any- 
one wants to buy. World production in 
the crop year ending Aug. 31 is forecast 
to be 87.7 million tons. or 4.4 million 
tons more than the expected demand 
Fructose Threat. Sugar producers 
see no quick way out of their troubles 
President Carter has promised a subsi- 
dy of as much as 2¢ per Ib. to US. grow- 
ers, but that will still leave their return 


below production costs. A conference of 


producing and consuming nations in 
Geneva is exploring ways to establish a 
floor and ceiling price for sugar, but U.S 
experts give it only a fifty-fifly chance 
of success. The obvious way to push 
prices back up is to cut production, but 
that is difficult for nations such as Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic. which de- 
pend on sugar for most of their foreign- 
currency earnings. Meanwhile. the U.S 
sugar industry faces another threat: the 
growing use by commercial food pro- 
cessors of high-fructose corn syrup, a 
sweetener that is cheaper than sugar 
even al present prices 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Son of Aerosol 


Is the spray can about to go the way 
of the giant moa? For the past two years 
it has seemed so. because evidence has 
mounted that fluorocarbon, which is 
used as a propellant in numerous aero- 
sol sprays, is depleting the ozone layer 
of the earth’s atmosphere and increasing 
worldwide the danger of skin cancer 
from the sun’s radiation. Last week three 
federal agencies announced a timetable 
for phasing out fluorocarbons from all 
“nonessential” uses—including deodor- 
ants, hair sprays and perfumes—by the 
spring of 1979 

Almost simultaneously, though, a 
potential savior of the spray can ap- 
peared: none other than Robert Abplan- 
alp. the Yonkers, N.Y., inventor and 


INVENTOR ROBERT ABPLANALP 
A potential savior. 


friend of Richard Nixon who devised 
the aerosol spray valve in the first place 
and made millions on his invention. Ab- 
planalp showed off another invention 
that he claims to have worked out in 
six months of scrawling on notepads: a 
valve trade-named Aquasol that uses a 
mixture of water and butane gas as a 
propellant. Besides getting rid of the 
fluorocarbons. Aquasol has another ad- 
vantage: the butane propellant is not in 
solution but floats in pressurized form 
at the top of the can. so more of the 
can’s space can be filled with deodor 
ant. hair spray or whatever, “The break 
through is in the valve.” says Abplan- 
alp. Aerosol valves have one duct 
through which the fluorocarbon-product 
mix passes, Aquasol has two ducts: one 
for the butane. one for a mixture of wa 
ter and the product. They meet in a swirl 
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chamber where, says Abplanalp, “the 
gas kind of explodes.” 

Actually, fluorocarbons are now 
used in only about one-third of the spray 
cans sold in the U.S. But the contro- 
versy over their environmental impact 
has undermined sales of aerosol prod- 
ucts of all sorts. Though many compa- 
nies are looking into replacement for 
fluorocarbon gas, until now the only al- 
ternatives have been highly combustible 
gases that are unsuited to certain prod- 
ucts, including hair sprays. Fluorocar- 
bons, for all their drawbacks, are not 
combustible; neither is the butane-wa- 
ter mix in the Aquasol system, Antic- 
ipating the federal fluorocarbon ban. 
Gillette and some other manufacturers 
last year began switching to pump-ac- 
tion containers for their products, but 
these do not emit the fine, even spray 
of Abplanalp’s aerosol nozzles. If Aqua- 
sol passes market tests and proves as 
popular as aerosol, the nation’s medi- 
cine cabinets could remain stocked with 
spray cans a long time into the future 


BANKING 


Suicide in Switzerland 


On the placid blue waters of Lake 
Geneva, which are normally graced by 
white sailboats and sleek cruisers, last 
week floated an ugly sight: the body of 
an apparent suicide. The corpse was a 
shocking reminder that Switzerland's 
banking industry, long famed as a cit- 
adel of honesty and stability. is being 
shaken by scandals. 

The man in the lake was Charles 
Bouchard, former manager of Banque 
Leclerc, a small, discreet Geneva finan- 
cial institution that Swiss authorities had 
ordered closed pending an investigation 
into losses of $12 million or more in real 
estate ventures. Only a few days earlier, 
Bertrand de Muralt. a Leclere partner 
and reserve Swiss army major, had shot 
himself with his revolver. Robert Le- 
clerc, for whom the bank is named, suf- 
fered a heart attack 

Huge Losses. Leclerc is the 28th 
Swiss bank to go broke since 1970. Yet 
its problems are relatively insignificant 
compared with the scandal that is sull 
building around one of Switzerland's Big 
Three banks, the Crédit Suisse (assets 
$17 billion). For the past month, the 
Swiss banking community has reeled 
from one disclosure after another im- 
plicating executives of Crédit Suisse’s 
Chiasso branch in illegal manipulation 
that resulted in huge losses. Crédit Suisse 
concedes that the sum could reach $100 
million. Some outside sources put the po- 
tential losses as high as $400 million 

Che affair in Chiasso, a Swiss town 
on the Italian border. is a result of Swit 
zerland’s historic role as a haven for for- 
eign money. For years. wealthy [talians 
had been lugging suitcases crammed 
with lire for deposit in Swiss banks; 
Crédit Suisse in Chiasso was a prime re- 
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cipient. In 1975 the Swiss government 
became alarmed by the foreign-curren- 
cy inflows that were forcing up the Swiss 
franc to unrealistic levels, harming Swiss 
exports. To discourage foreign deposi- 
tors, the government slapped a 10% 
“negative interest" charge on large ac- 
counts held by non-Swiss 

That move impeded the inflow of 
foreign funds, but only for a short while 
Clever Swiss bankers soon devised a new 
technique whereby foreigners could con- 
tinue to channel funds into Switzerland 
without incurring the interest penalties 
The bankers simply accepted the depos- 
its in fiduciary accounts. Under Swit- 
zerland’s strict secrecy laws, the depos- 
itor would remain nameless, and the 
bankers would handle the funds in their 
own manner for the benefit of the de- 
positor. Or so it was supposed to work 

Blanket Amnesty. According to a 
cantonal prosecutor's preliminary find- 
ings, the Chiasso branch managers saw 
a chance for a bit of highly private en- 
terprise. Instead of placing the funds in 
the bank as deposits or in easily salable 
stocks, they invested the funds in ven- 
tures that they set up especially for that 
purpose. A door connected their offices 
with those of lawyers who were involved 
in some of the transactions. From Chias- 
so, an estimated $880 million was fun- 
neled to a Liechtenstein-based holding 
company called Texon-Finanzanstalt 
In turn, that company invested the mon- 
ey in three Italian undertakings: a wine- 
maker, a resort near Venice and a plas- 
tics manufacturer 

However, the investments did not 
flourish as the Chiasso bankers hoped 
they would. Then. in late 1976, the Ital- 
ian government, which hoped to lure 
home lire, offered a blanket amnesty to 
all Italians who would bring back their 
money. Result: withdrawals were so 
large that Crédit Suisse’s branch in 
Chiasso was forced to turn for help to 
the home office in Zurich. The head of- 
fice’s investigation led to police involve- 
ment. Three Chiasso bankers, including 
Branch Manager Ernst Kuhrmeier, 
have been arrested on charges of crim- 
inal mismanagement 

As a gesture of solidarity. the other 
members of the Big Three. the Swiss 
Bank Corporation and Union Bank of 
Switzerland, offered Crédit Suisse a $1.2 
billion line of credit. Crédit Suisse re- 
fused the offer, explaining that it could 
easily absorb the Chiasso loss. and in- 
deed that seems true. But the Chiasso af. 
fair and the other failures are raising 
severe questions about the efficiency, as 
well as the ethics of Swiss banking. Even 
some Swiss financiers are charging that 
Swiss bankers are vastly overrated and 
that only the constantly climbing Swiss 
franc makes them appear proficient 
“Swiss banking relies on an old-boy net 
work.” says a Geneva banker. “That is 
why there are people in positions of re 
sponsibility here who could never get a 
job in a bank in Germany. Belgium or 
The Netherlands.” 
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THE INCREDIBLE, UNDER $3300, 
PISTON-ENGINE MAZDA GLC: 


If the price doesn’t make a believer out of you, the goodies will. 





a remarkable little 
mechanism automatically scoots the 
| passenger side front seat forward— 
, allowing easy ‘“walk- 
in” access to the 


ML ny 


| Imagine. An electrically operated hatch that 
unlatches automatically just by pushing a 
button below the dashboard! It’s something 

| no other car in America offers—at any 

} price. You may, of course, open the Ss 





a _— . — e - _—— 
The GLC's instrument panel looks like an instrument panel you'd likely see in a car costing a \ 
grand more. Honestly. Controls and instruments are neatly laid out, there’s a useful parcel shelf, \ 
a trip odometer, and even a nifty coin tray molded in the dash. The dash is designed so it’s easy to 


see over (you see more road that way). 


“Under $3300" refers to the 
Deluxe model shown hare. GLC 
prices start at under $3000 for 
the standard model with fewer 

features (slightly higher in 

California and certain high 
altitude areas). Taxes, license. 
freight and optional equipment 





GLC has a rear seat that splits in half. 


| 

No other car in GLC’s class offers > Seta 

that. It means you can haul 

around people and cargo and | 

packages. Or you can fold both **Naturally, these are EPA estimates, and | 
seats flat for a big, wide fully they're based on the optional 5-speed 
carpeted deck. transmission. Your mileage may vary depending 


on how and where you 

drive, your car's 

; Peg condition, and 

| (®@) At optional equipment 

A 7 / ; 42/32 mpg | 
California. 
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Try to find another car for under $3300 that 
has a rear window wiper and washer, and a 
rear window defroster, as standard equipment. 
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WORKMAN POINTING TO WALL ART IN BURIAL VAULT AT ROME'S JEWISH CATACOMBS 





New Light on Jewish Catacombs 


St. Domitilla, St. Callistus, St. Sebas- 
tian—these are among the early Chris- 
tians whose shrines attract thousands of 
pilgrims to the catacombs underneath 
Rome. The 1929 Concordat that estab- 
lished Vatican rule over these ancient 
burial grounds also gave the Roman 
Catholic Church control of two other 
catacombs in which it had little inter- 
est. These, several centuries older than 
the Christian sites, contained the graves 
of more than 100,000 of the Jews who 
had migrated to the ancient capital af- 
ter the Ist century B.C. And so the crypts 
were sealed off and left in darkness. 

Now, under a new Concordat being 
worked out by the Italian government 
and the Vatican, the Jewish catacombs 
will soon be turned over to Italy’s Jew- 
ish community, which will eventually 
open them to visitors. “We have long 
wanted them placed under our Jewish 
communities because they represent an 
extremely important period of Jewish 
history,” says Rome’s chief rabbi, Elio 
Toaff, “a transition period when Chris- 
tianity was evolving out of Judaism.” 

Cleared Rubble. Working by the 
light of gas lamps, Vatican laborers 
have finally cleared the centuries’ ac- 
cumulation of rubble from blocked pas- 
sages and dusted off the marble com- 
memorative stones. In the course of 
this work, they have discovered elab- 
orate decorations in the catacomb lo- 
cated on the Via Appia Pignatelli, off 
the Appian Way south of the city. A 
burial place for rich Roman Jews, the 
catacomb has a small mosaic-paved 
courtyard aboveground, leading down- 
ward to a main passageway six feet 
wide, branching off into narrower tun- 
nels. One leads to a pair of burial vaults 
covered with frescoes, their bright blues, 


reds, greens, yellows and whites still 
preserved. One wall depicts religious 
themes including, in the center, an open 
tabernacle showing the sacred Torah, 
flanked by two menorahs. The other 
walls, however, are decorated with such 
pagan symbols as peacocks, doves and 
sea horses. On the ceiling of one vault 
is a mysterious picture of a woman 
crowning a naked man with a wreath. 
The entrance to the second cata- 
comb is hidden behind a mass of shrub- 
bery on the Villa Torlonia, a 13-acre es- 
tate in the center of Rome that was once 
the residence of Mussolini. Slippery, 


WOMAN CROWNING NAKED MAN 


moss-covered steps lead into an airy pas- 
sageway lined with crude burial slots 
—probably designed for poorer Jews 
—about | ft. deep, 2 ft. wide and varying 
in length for children and adults. Both 
catacombs feature memorial stones 
carved with Greek or Latin inscriptions 
(Hebrew was apparently reserved for re- 
ligious rites), Reads one: “Here lies Pe- 
gaianos, the scribe and lover of the 
Law.” Both catacombs are relatively 
well preserved, “thanks to the Vatican,” 
says Rabbi Toaff. And thanks to the 
Jewish custom of not burying precious 
objects with the dead. Knowing that 
fact, vandals of the Middle Ages paid 
less attention to Jewish tombs than to 
those of wealthy pagans and Christians. 


PAINTING OF MENORAH IN CATACOMB WHERE RICH ROMAN JEWS WERE BURIED 
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Delta is an air line run by professionals. {sper 
Like Susan Holland, Flight Attendant. In hea 
the 10 years she’sbeen flying,Susanhasmade \. ae 
a lot of pleasant memories for Delta passengers. Ne St 

The frazzled businessman who remembers how as poems NT 
Susan’s warm welcome perked him up.The elderly woman, \ *, cn 
flying for the first time,who remembers how Susan pamperedher ~=-22.. 
with pillows and magazines and cheerful talk. The mother with 
three young tots, who remembers how Susan turned their flight 
into a little party. 

When it comes to people, Susan Holland couldn’t care more. 
And that goes for all 28,000 Delta professionals. 

Delta is ready when you are: 












This is Delta’s Wide-Ridé L-1011 TriStar, 
a $2] million superjet. Cabins are almost 19 feet 
wide, All seats are two-on-the-aisle 
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EDUCATION 


The Master of the Mediterranean 


White-haired Fernand Braudel fin- 
gers a 13th century Florentine coin, its 
bronze surface green with age, as he 
muses on the grand passion of his life 
the Mediterranean. “Everything about 
the Mediterranean has pleased me—the 
sea, the people, the food. It is a passion 
that burns you up. And nowadays, for 
me, the Mediterranean is too strong, too 
burning. It's all over.” 

But it is not yet over, Last weekend 
an international gathering of 150 histo- 
rians and social scientists assembled at 
the State University of New York at 
Binghamton to pay homage to Braudel 
and his enduring love. English Scholars 
Peter Burke and Eric Hobsbawm ar- 
rived to offer tribute. Historians from 
Canada, The Netherlands and France 
sang Braudel’s praises. The occasion: the 
inaugural conference of SUNY's new Fer- 
nand Braudel Center for the Study of 
Economies, Historical Systems and Civ- 
ilizations. It was the first major Ameri- 
can recognition of French Historian 
Braudel—perhaps the most influential 
historian now at work and the author of 
the magnificent 1,375-page book, The 
Mediterranean and the Mediterranean 
World in the Age of Philip I] 

Internecine Warfare. The Medi- 
terranean is like no other history. It 
opens not with Philip II (1527-1598) 
—whose royal entrance is delayed for 
several hundred pages—but high in the 
mountains that fringe the sea. It ana- 
lyzes the shepherds’ trails over the Pyr- 
enees, it considers the early use of gla- 
cial ice to make ice cream, and it 
ponders the fate of the Jews, driven from 
city after city as the population exceed- 
ed the available food supply. Only after 
the fundamentals are established does 
Braudel turn to the traditional history 
of political events. Even then, the cel- 
ebrated King Philip of Spain is only a 
small figure in the vast struggle between 
the Spanish and Turkish empires for the 
domination of the Mediterranean—at 
the very moment when the sea was about 
to lose ils importance 

Braudel’s sweeping view is partic- 
ularly influential just now, for American 
historiography and historical teaching 
have been torn by internecine warfare 
in recent years. Against the traditional 
view that history should be based on 
documentary evidence—and artistically 
inspired by the Muse Clio—the inno- 
vators known as Cliometricians argue 
that truth can best be found in com- 
puter analyses of population move- 
ments, interest rates and other social 
data. Suill others explain old riddles by 
invoking the theories of sociology and 
psychoanalysis. New voices insist that 
it should serve the purposes of racial jus- 
tice or economic reform. In contrast to 
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all these divisions, Braudel offers histo- 
rians a new kind of synthesis. Oxford 
Historian H.R. Trevor-Roper has writ- 
ten of the Braudelian method that it “is 
a kind of history which crosses all fron- 
uers and uses all techniques. The 
achievement is to have drawn geogra- 
phy, sociology, law, ideas into the broad 
stream of history and thereby to have re- 
freshed that stream, which previously 
had been running dangerously dry.” 

Braudel’s work did not emerge all 
at once, or by itself. Its origin dates back 
to 1929, when Historians Lucien Febvre 
and Mare Bloch founded a scholarly re- 
view in Paris called the Annales (An- 
nals). Its tone was combative, its fervor 
evangelical. Its purpose: to debunk the 
chronicling of politics and biographies 
of great men that had obsessed histo- 
rians since the 19th century. Let there 
be new approaches, Febvre exhorted, 
ranging from aerial photography to the 
study of climates. 

One of the magazine's readers was 
young Fernand Braudel, then a fledg- 
ling schoolteacher in Algiers. “I am 
someone without ambition,” Braudel re- 
marked to TIME’s Ellie McGrath. “My 
father was a mathematician and want- 
ed me to be a mathematician, so study- 
ing history was an adolescent revolt 
against my father.” Looking out across 
the Mediterranean and wondering what 
to work on for his doctoral dissertation, 
Braudel decided on King Philip. But “lit- 
le by little,” recalls Braudel, “Philip [I 
attracted me less and less, and the Med- 
iterranean more and more.” There was 
also the influence of Febvre, who had 
himself done work on Spain. “Philip I 
and the Mediterranean, a good subject,” 
he wrote Braudel. “But why not the 
Mediterranean and Philip II? A subject 
far greater still.” 

Then, the war. Captured by the Ger- 


HISTORIAN BRAUDEL BROWSING THROUGH THE LIBRARY'S OFFERINGS AT BINGHAMTON 


mans tn 1940. Braudel chafed in a pris- 
oner of war camp at Liibeck. He sus- 
tained himself by teaching other inmates 
(and occasionally playing pranks, like 
painting a pigeon’s wings with the red. 
white and blue tricolor and then setting 
it loose, provoking a vain fusillade from 
German guards). He sustained himself 
too by a great feat of memory—writing 
The Mediterranean, filling up and mail- 
ing out one schoolboy copybook after 
another. “I had to believe that history. 
destiny, was written at a much more pro- 
found level,” recalls Braudel of those 
years, “So it was that I consciously set 
forth in search of a historical language 
in order to present unchanging, or at 
least very slowly changing conditions 
which stubbornly assert themselves over 
and over again.” 

Striking Insights. Three great 
waves of events course through the pages 
of The Mediterranean: the longue dureé 
of geographic and physical time: the 
shorter time span of cities and societies: 
the history of political events, “surface 
disturbances, crests of foam that the 
tides of history carry on their strong 
backs.” Striking insights emerge. Eu- 
rope is not an entity; it is the physical 
sea that gives the region unity. Revers- 
ing the 19th century preoccupation with 
northern Europe, Braudel turns the 
globe upside down. Africa immediately 
looms large, overshadowing tiny Eu- 
rope. The central struggle and axis in 
the Mediterranean is not north and 
south but east and west—the Spanish 
and Ottoman empires caught in endless 
“cultural conflict.” At the end, there is 
an affirmation of the Annalistes’ guid- 
ing philosophy: not history tending to- 
ward abstraction but “toward the very 
sources of life in its most concrete, ev- 
eryday, indestructible and anonymously 
human expression.” 

Of the founders of the Annales 
School, Bloch was killed by the Germans 
in 1944, and Febvre carried on the mag- 











KING PHILIP Il OF SPAIN 
A small figure in a vast struggle. 


azine until his death in 1956. Braudel 
then took over and ran it until 1968, 
when he decided the journal should be 
passed on to a younger man, Jacques 
Revel. At 74, Braudel is officially retired 
from his chair at the Collége de France, 
but he is still chief administrator of the 
Maison des Sciences de L’Homme, a 
foundation for research in history and 
the social sciences, housed in a modern 
nine-story building on Paris’ Left Bank. 
As such, Braudel oversees massive re- 
search projects that range from the re- 
construction of 80,000 Florentine fam- 
ilies in the early 15th century to 
“surrealism and the culture of its time.” 
Slow Invasion. While the Annal- 
istes have conquered France and Eu- 
rope, the invasion of America has been 
slow. For one thing, the massive Med- 
iterranean, which first appeared in Paris 
in 1949, was not translated into English 
until 1972, and Harper & Row’s paper- 
back appeared only last year. For an- 
other, American historians point out 
that much of U.S. history teaching has 
been dominated until recently by an op- 
timistic, evolutionary approach. Braudel 
reflects the opposite view: a post-impe- 
rial belief that history is not necessarily 
heading toward some morally better fu- 
ture. Says Immanuel Wallerstein, soci- 
ologist and director of the Braudel Cen- 
ter at Binghamton: “It is no accident 
that Braudel became of interest in 
America at the end of the "60s, when 
people began questioning the intellec- 
tual premises of the social sciences.” 
Wallerstein hopes to continue the 
Braudelian tradition through the cen- 
ter’s own version of the Annales, in sem- 
inars and in periodic conferences. Like 
its Parisian predecessor, the center 
—housed in a modernistic, angular 
building—will wed history and the so- 
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cial sciences by studying such topics as 
“Women’s Work in Relation to House- 
hold Income” in 19th century America. 
But to Braudel himself, American skep- 
ticism about his school—the criticism 
that his statistics are flawed, his detail 
overbearing—is healthy. “The Annales 
was started in 1929 at a time of crisis,” 
he says. “The hope of the Binghamton 
review is that it too starts at a time of cri- 
sis. What’s easy isn’t worth much.” 

The Braudelian global view will 
soon reappear, in Books II and III of a 
three-volume set on Capitalism and Ma- 
terial Life, 1400 to 1800. The final vol- 
umes of the ten-year project are current- 
ly in manuscript form, with Braudel 
rereading them aloud to his wife Paule 
for rhythm and style. In them, he traces 
the movement of the center of capital- 
ism from Venice to Antwerp to Amster- 
dam. And now? Has capitalism itself 
reached a stage of crisis? 

“Ecoutez, chére amie,” Braudel 
laughs. “Anything important in life is al- 
ways in a state of crisis. Crisis is life. 
But in a sense there will always be cap- 
italism because capital represents work 
that has already been finished, and you 
can live only by using this old work.” 
Still, circumstances and details change 
“In the world of exchange, there’s al- 
ways a central zone, an intermediary 
zone, and a peripheral zone. In 1929, 
the so-called Dark Year, the center of 
the world, which was London, passed 
to New York, peacefully. I don’t really 
believe New York will lose the center 
America still has room to make errors, 
whereas France has none.” 

Braudel has also planned yet anoth- 
er massive project, this one a three-vol- 
ume history of France. He completed a 
preliminary version of the first volume, 
on France's identity. But the second (on 
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COVER OF MEDITERRANEAN SHOWS BRUEGEL PAINTING OF 16TH CENTURY BATTLE AT NAPLES 


France's birth) and the third (on its des- 
tiny) are still to come. And Braudel, al- 
though robust, fears that he will never 
finish them. He is doubly sad at that 
prospect because people “flocked” to 
hear him lecture about France. “Instead 
of telling the story chronologically, | 
spoke about what is France, what is 
French society,” reminisces Braudel 
“What the French Revolution was; ah, 
what a subject that was. I could hear a 
butterfly fly when I spoke of that.” 

Now that The Mediterranean has 
become a classic, Braudel ponders how 
it might have been done differently. “1 
don’t think of society the way I did 40 
years ago,” he says. “There is no soci- 
ety without hierarchy. You have eco- 
nomic hierarchy—the rich and the poor; 
cultural hierarchy—the knowledgeable 
and the ignorant; political hierarchy 
—the rulers and the ruled. The hierar- 
chies maintain themselves. The perma- 
nence of hierarchies—I didn’t see this 
problem with enough depth.” 

To Braudel, a lover of history just 
as he is a lover of life, the past is truly 
alive. “I lived for 50 years with Philip 
II,” he says. “I saw him so often—ev- 
ery day—that I understand him. If I un- 
derstand him, I excuse him. Because | 
excuse him, I begin to like him. Since I 
like him, I begin to argue with him. For 
example, when he was young he used 
to put on masks and go down the street 
and behave badly. And if I were a psy- 
choanalyst, I would have said, ‘Philip, 
you're a masked man.” ” 

“A historian never judges,” contin- 
ues Braudel. “He is not God.” But then 
the master pauses, unwilling in the end 
to circumscribe his glorious science 
“The power the historian has is to make 
the dead live,” he says finally. “It is a tri- 
umph over death.” 





“A kind of history which crosses all frontiers and uses all techniques.” 
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Splendor in the glass. 


The splendid taste of E&J Brandy is the result of oak-barrel aging, artful blend- 
ing and charcoal filtering. You'll find it smooth, velvety and exceptionally light. 
Superb straight and marvelous mixed. Try ESJ, syecvavena E&J Distillers, Modesto, Calif 
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50 MPG Hwy/37 City? 


It's the newest and savingest Datsun B-210 ever. Our nifty fifty. Fifty 511097 EPA antiates, Yourmileane mm 
miles to the gallon on the highway, plus a 5-speed transmission, plus vary depending on how and where you 
steel-belted radial whitewall tires, plus special stripes. So, it's not a drive, your cars condition and optional 
strippo, by any means. What it all means is you can save a bundle on “Spl lie California mileage slightly 
gas in a gassy looking car site 











PICKUPS 


dressed up. 
in small, medium and charge! Your Datsun dealer has had a 


If you want an economical but well equipped wagon, Datsun’s what lot of firsts. Like the first small 
you want. F-10 happens to be the lowest priced front-wheel-drive pickup in America and the first 
wagon in America. 710 happens to be one of those ideal blends of one with a king-size cab. Now, 
room, ride and comfort. And 810, which just happened, combines a he'll show you how you can add 
charging fuel-injected 240-Z engine with the comforts of an expensive sporty stripes or special paint 
European touring car. A whole new choice at your Datsun dealer. Like frosting on the cake 
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RACY =: 
reasonable new price. 


Knock about 10 years off your age, and that’s how you'll feel driving 
a 200-SX. 5-speed transmission. Steel-belted radial whitewalls. Buck- 
et seats. Center console. AM/FM multiplex stereo radio. An interior 
that wraps around you like a driving glove. Now, knock a thousand 
dollars off what you think it costs, and you'll be just about right. It’s the 
sporty car with everything but a sports car price. 
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Nothing newer 


in sports cars. 

There is still only one Z-Car, 
and you'll find it only at your 
Datsun dealer. You'd have to 
hate cars not to like a Z. Fuel 
injected. Stabilizer bars. Full GT 
instrumentation. Two seats or 
four. And your Datsun dealer 
can help you add your own 
custom touches—everything 
from stripes up front to shades 
in back. What could make you 
feel newer? 
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810 with six cylinders of power. 

Sure life goes on. But why let it go on with barely enough power to 
chug up a hill or slip into highway traffic? The 810 is the first family car 
with a fuel injected 240-Z engine. Road & Track magazine says, “The 
performance, handling and ride characteristics are comparable to 
more expensive European sedans...’ And they also say, “*...it may 
well be one of the best buys so far in 1977."" Tell your friends 













the newest idea in room. 

You can't quite hold a barn 
dance in a King Cab but, believe 
us, its the roomiest small pickup 
of them all. It's even got added 
space behind its reclining bucket 
seats to store up to 11.3 cubic feet 
of golf bags or shopping bags 
Only at your Datsun dealer 














Demand 
Builds For 
Merit laste 
Technology 


High and low tar smokers converted as news 
of ‘Enriched Flavor.tobacco spreads. 





There's a low tar boom. An 
unprecedented move to low tar 
smoking. 

And MERIT taste is a big reason 

A taste made possible by ‘Enriched 
Flavor’ tobacco Tobacco that delivers 
extraordinary taste without the usual 
corresponding increase in tar. 

So much taste that after one short 
year, MERIT has emerged as a taste 
leader in low tar smoking 

And MERIT is attracting a lot more 
than just low tar smokers. A startling 
number of MERIT smokers are 
coming from high tar cigarettes. 
Perhaps the most flavor-conscious 
smokers of all 

Here are the test results which 
show why smokers are switching to 





MERIT. If you smoke, you'll be 
interested 
Taste-Test Proof 

MERIT and MERIT 100's were 
both tested against a number of 
higher tar brands. The results proved 
conclusively that ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco does boost taste without the 
usual increase in tar 

Or erall smoke Ts Tepe yrted they 
liked the taste of both MERIT and 
MERIT 100's as mu h as the taste of 
the higher tar cigarettes tested 

Cigarettes having up to 60% 
more tar! 

MERIT may be the first real chal- 
lenge to high tar cigarettes. 
Demand is building 

And you can taste why 





© Philip Morris Inc, 1977 LOW TAR“ENRICHED FLAVOR’ 


Kings: 8 mg: ‘tar,’ 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec!76 
100's: 12 mg:'tar; 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








THE LAW 


Who Bombed Mike’s Grocery? 


Amnesty International placed nine of 
the convicts on its list of political pris- 
oners, The chief prosecution witness had 
been sent to a mental hospital before his 
testimony. Foreign correspondents flew 
in, asking awkward questions about vi- 
olations of human rights. The state in- 
sisted that the harsh sentences, averaging 
28 years, were meted out for dangerous 
criminal activity, but the convicts’ par- 
tisans accumulated evidence that the real 
motive was the stifling of dissent 


The Soviet Union? A Latin Amer- 
ican dictatorship? Not this ime. The un- 
pleasant scenario is being played out on 
the sandy plains and flat farm land of 
eastern North Carolina. Nine young 
black men and a white woman were con- 
victed 44 years ago of fire-bombing a 
grocery store during racial disorders in 
the troubled river port of Wilmington 
They were sentenced to terms totaling 
282 years in prison. Last week, amid 
charges of perjury and coercion on both 
sides, the Wilmington Ten were back 
in a state courtroom, attempting to have 
the verdict overturned 

Unlawful Burning. The Wilming- 
ton affair erupted in early February 
1971, when tensions resulting from 
school desegregation led to widespread 
demonstrations, arson, shootings and 
other violence. A black civil rights orga- 
nizer, the Rev. Benjamin F. Chavis, then 
23, was sent to the city by the United 
Church of Christ's Commission on Ra- 
cial Justice; he quickly became a leader 
of the black demonstrators. Just five 
days after his arrival, someone bombed 
Mike's Grocery. 300 yds. from Chavis’ 
headquarters at the manse of Gregory 
Congregational Church. In that week- 
end of violence, one middle-aged white 
man and one black youth were killed be- 
fore National Guardsmen restored 
order. More than a year later, Chavis 
and his followers, eight of them high 
school students, were indicted for con- 
spiracy and unlawful burning. “None of 
us had anything to do with it,” Chavis 
told TiIME’s Jay Rosenstein on the eve of 
the new hearing. “My role in Wilming- 
ton was to preach nonviolence.” 

The trial was moved to a nearby 
county, but after a jury of ten blacks 
and two whites was tentatively select- 
ed, Prosecutor Jay Stroud complained 
of stomach pains and obtained a post- 
ponement. Next time out, Stroud used 
all his 40 pre-emptory challenges to 
eliminate blacks from the jury, and end- 
ed with a panel of ten whites and two el- 
derly blacks. “The best we were hoping 
for was a hung jury if the two blacks 
could hold out,” Chavis recalls. After a 
five-week trial, in which several young 
blacks testified that the ten defendants 
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had staged the bombing, the jury took 
only three hours to convict them. Cha- 
vis was handed a 29-to-34-year sentence 

It was the first conviction for Cha- 
vis, who had earned a degree in chem- 
istry from the University of North Car- 
olina at Charlotte, but hardly his first 
brush with Southern justice. From 1968 
to 1971, while pursuing civil rights work, 
he had frequently been jailed on such 
charges as trespassing, driving with a 
faulty turn signal, aiding fugitives and 
disrupting public schools. All ended in 
acquittal or dropping of charges. In the 
Wilmington case, the appeals were 
turned down 16 months ago, and the 


es, the convicts’ lawyers produced a 
white minister from New Jersey who 
swore that Chavis had an alibi. The Rev 
Eugene Templeton. a former pastor in 
Wilmington, and his wife Donna both 
testified that they were elsewhere with 
Chavis at the time he was allegedly fire- 
bombing the grocery. The couple left the 
area a short time later and did not tes- 
tify at the original trial because, they 
claimed, they feared arrest or injury 

A Washington-based committee has 
succeeded in drumming up national and 
international publicity for the convicts 
Black Radical Angela Davis, speaking 
toa Communist rally in Paris two weeks 
ago, claimed that the case was part of a 
national racist conspiracy in the U.S 
Pravda featured a jailhouse interview 





THE WILMINGTON TEN (BEN CHAVIS SEATED AT LEFT) BEFORE 1976 IMPRISONMENT 
A minibike for “real strong personal feelings of a positive nature.” 


ten were imprisoned, though the white 
woman was paroled early this year 
In Pender County superior court last 
week, three key prosecution witnesses 
testified that they had lied at the orig- 
inal trial under pressure from Prosecutor 
Stroud, The star witness, Allen Hall. a 
black youth with an IQ of 78 and a long 
criminal record, swore in confusing tes- 
timony that while he was under obser- 
vation at a mental hospital before the 
trial, Stroud had promised him a short 
prison sentence; he said he was coached 
to insist that he had helped set the gro- 
cery ablaze under Chavis’ direction. An- 
other witness, then 13 years old, said 
Stroud gave him a job and a minibike 
in return for anti-Chavis testimony 
gifts that Stroud credited strictly to 
“real strong personal feelings of a pos- 
itive nature” toward the youth 
After re-examining the key witness- 


with Chavis and added that the US 
press had ignored his appeal while de 
voting “whole pages to inventions about 
the so-called persecution of ‘dissidents 
In socialist countries.” 

After the hearing ends, probably this 
week, Judge George Fountain is to rule 
on vacating the convictions. Since the 
major prosecution witnesses have fre- 
quently changed their stories, any such 
order would probably mean speedy re- 
lease for the prisoners, but Chavis says 
he has little hope of that. Nor is he con- 
fident about an FBI investigation ordered 
by Attorney General Griffin Bell. The 
best hope for the Wilmington Ten, he 
said, lies in marshaling public pressure 
on the President to urge a North Caro- 
lina pardon for them. “We are political 
prisoners.” he says. “and in political- 
prisoner situauions, the public decides 
the case. not the courts.” 
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IBM Reports 


Information: there’s growing agreement 


Human history has long been described in terms of Ages whose 
names reflect the stages of development through which mankind has passed: 
the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, the Iron Age and so on—down to the Industrial 
Age, which established the foundations of our modern society. 

Today, there is growing agreement that we have entered a new era, a 
post-industrial stage of development in which the ability to put information to 
use has become critical, not only to the essential production of goods, but to 
efforts to provide a better life for the individual, as well. 

This new era is being referred to with increasing frequency as the 
Information Age. 





Information in the Information Age 


Changes in our perception of information itself —its nature as well as 
its scope —have accompanied this profound shift of emphasis in our society. 

Much has been written about the so-called “information explosion.” It 
has been pointed out, for example, that the number of technical journals 
published throughout the world today exceeds 100,000, and that the total 
body of technical information is now doubling every ten years. 

At the same time as the volume of information has been increasing 
dramatically, our understanding of the meaning of the term information itself 
has also broadened—to encompass a wide variety of timely data relating to 
“how things really are” across the whole spectrum of human activity. 

A heartbeat, for example, can be extremely meaningful information 
when recorded and analyzed on sophisticated electrocardiogram equipment. 
So can electrical impulses reflecting the load level in a power network, or 
numeric digits representing the availability of a seat for you on an air- 
plane —when processed by a modern computer. 

These and a wide range of similar types of data are clearly recognized 
today as information, the kind of information on which we increasingly de- 
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that its the name of the age we live in. 





pend for the growth and health of our economy, the smooth functioning of our 
institutions —and, even more important, for the quality of our individual lives. 


Information —an inexhaustible resource 


Information is one of the few resources not in danger of exhaustion on 
this shrinking planet. It is unique because the supply is limitless, because it 
actually becomes more valuable with use and because — when properly man- 
aged and applied—it can greatly enhance our use of all our other resources, 
natural, human and economic. 

One reason, of course, that information has proved to be such a 
dynamic resource is the fact that there exists today a remarkable technological 
capacity for dealing with it rapidly and effectively. 

Through a vast array of electronic tools and techniques, mankind is 
able to accumulate, organize, store, interpret, retrieve and transmit informa- 
tion on a worldwide scale, in a volume, at a speed, and with an accuracy that 
would have been impossible barely two decades ago. 

It is also a technology that continues to grow and that has proved to be 
amazingly efficient in economic terms. As advance has followed advance, the 
cost of processing information has steadily declined. Since the 1950%, the cost 
of performing 100,000 calculations on an IBM computer has fallen from $1.26 
to less than one cent—and the downward trend continues. 


Putting information to work for people 


IBM makes many different products—from computers to Copiers — 
but clearly, the essence of our business is information. 

As acompany, we are committed to exploring the limits of technology 
to find better, more imaginative and more productive 
ways to help put the benefits of this uniquely valuable 
resource to work for people. 











Lindbergh: The Heroic Curiosity 


The air above the North Atlantic, so lonely half a cen- 
tury ago that Charles Lindbergh said he communed with 
ghosts and guardian spirits, is dense now with 747s, the fly- 
ing auditoriums that are just beginning their summer trade. 
Passengers doze over their drinks, eat flash-frozen steaks, 
watch movies through a passage as passive as Muzak. The 
New York-to-Paris odyssey that took Lindbergh 33% hours 
would be a 34-hour streak for the Concorde 

The phenomenon of Lindbergh, the romantic soloist who 
dropped out of the darkness at Paris’ Le Bourget Airport 50 
years ago this week, may be difficult for the world of 1977 to 
understand. The minute he completed the first one-man flight 
across the Atlantic, the 25-year-old aviator, boyish yet re- 
served, became a hero of the world. He hated to be called 
“Lucky Lindy”—luck had nothing to do with it, he said, just 
skill. Yet he had intersected with history at precisely the 
right moment: technology and pub- 
lic mood conspired to endow Lind- 
bergh with an almost primitive 
magic 

“Every historical change,” 
wrote Anthropologist Bronislaw 
Malinowski, “creates its mytholo- 
gy.” Lindbergh was the mythic hero 
of early aviation. In 1927 flying 
shone with the innocence of its new- 
ness and possibility, with the un- 
trammeled zest of lifting off from 
the earth. Aloft, wrote Lindbergh, 
“I live only in the moment in this 
strange, unmortal space, crowded 
with beauty, pierced with danger.” 
He was a sky lover; his was a rare 
moment: personal confidence and 
skill in partnership with a machine, 
not overwhelmed by it, as would 


happen later 
N«. of course, Lindbergh is 
more an item of receding 
Americana than a hero who engag- 
es the popular imagination. Yet the 
impulse that he represented—ex- 
ploration and adventure, pressing 
toward new physical and psychic 
limits—remains lively in many dif- 
ferent areas: in space, in the depths 
of the oceans, in the mysteries of spiritual phenomena. 
Both the U.S. and France are celebrating the anniversary 
of Lindbergh's flight. At “Spirit of St. Louis” banquets in 
seven cities, the Charles A. Lindbergh Memorial Fund hopes 
to raise $500,000 for conservation, exploration and aeronau- 
tic research. His widow Anne Morrow Lindbergh, along with 
Sons Jon and Land and Daughter Reeve, is appearing at the 
dinners. The U.S. Postal Service is issuing a special stamp 
showing the Spirit of St. Louis in flight. In Washington, the 
Smithsonian Institution’s National Air and Space Museum, 
where the plane is on permanent display, has assembled a col- 
lection of Lindbergh memorabilia—including his flying out- 
fit, a $25,000 check he won as a prize for the flight, and his 
barograph, which recorded altitude changes and proved that 
he made no landings between New York and Paris 
“Here is a hero,” Nietzsche wrote many years earlier. 
“who did nothing but shake the tree when the fruit was ripe 
But just look at the tree he shook!” The significance of Lind- 
bergh was as complicated as his personality. His exploit, pro- 
claimed precisely because he achieved it alone, served to pro- 
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mote a new age of aviation technology in which men and 
women would be increasingly absorbed into teams, into bu- 
reaucracies. Lindbergh rode the Spirit of St. Louis on the up- 
drafts of the future, but in many ways he was one of the last 
individualists. Even in the ‘20s, he represented a kind of nos- 
talgia. In an era of Teapot Dome and bathtub gin, he seemed 
to Americans a cleaner, sharper version of themselves, as 
bright as a new silver dollar, still inventive and vigorous. If, 
as Historian Frederick Jackson Turner said, the U.S. ran out 
of frontier in 1890, Lindbergh opened a new frontier in the air 
—the U.S. arcing back in triumph to its European origins. 

It is possible that from the beginning, Lindbergh was bur- 
dened with a bit more symbolism than he should have been 
made to carry. His flight, for all its significance, was in some 
ways merely a handsome stunt. It was also one of the first 
great media events of the century. Frenchman Raymond Or- 
teig had offered $25,000 for the first 
nonstop flight between New York 
and France.* Through the winter 
and early spring of 1927, the news- 
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papers—then in one of the most ag- 
gressively competitive eras of 
American journalism—had _ pro- 


moted the race among Admiral 
Richard Byrd, the polar explorer, 
and others. In April, Noel Davis 
and Stanton Wooster were killed 
during a trial flight. Two other fly- 
ers disappeared. Lindbergh was the 
Midwestern dark horse, caricatured 
as a Minnesota rube, self-sufficient, 
spunky as a cowlick. The possibility 
of another death gave the public a 
shot of adrenaline: Death vy. the Kid. 

In many ways, the papers were 
wrong about Lindbergh from the 
start. Somehow the myth was al- 
ways askew; up until his death from 
cancer on Maui in 1974, Lindbergh 
remained elusive, difficult. Far from 
being merely a sort of hayseed ge- 
nius of mechanics, he was the son 
ofa populist Republican Minnesota 
Congressman and a schoolteacher, 
whose father, Charles Land of De- 
troit, was a distinguished dentist 
who invented porcelain caps for 
teeth. Lindbergh had lived in Washington, D.C., and stud- 
ied at the University of Wisconsin until he dropped out mid- 
way through his sophomore year to take a course in flying 
At 25, he was tough. intelligent and probably the best pilot 
in the US. 

Lindbergh was amazed at becoming a hero. His life 
changed forever. After the Paris flight, people stole his laun- 
dry for souvenirs. When he wrote a check, it would be kept 
for his signature. Once, after a hearty lunch with some pilot 
friends, a group of women ran squealing to fight over the wet 
corncobs he had left on his plate. In 1932 came the kid- 
naping of the Lindberghs’ child. He never forgave the mob of 
reporters who, he thought, had frightened the kidnaper into 
killing his son, or the pair of photographers who broke into 
the Trenton, N.J., morgue to photograph the baby’s body 

The Lindberghs bitterly departed for England; Lindbergh 
thought it too painful and dangerous to be a hero in his own 
country. While abroad, he began a strange flirtation with 


*In 1919, John Alcock and Arthur Whitten Brown had made the much short- 
er flight from Newfoundland to treland 
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Nazi Germany. In a series of visits at the in- 
vitation of Hermann Goring, he was dined, 
toasted, decorated with the Service Cross of 
the German Eagle and led on carefully 
planned inspection tours of German aircraft 
factories. As Goring hoped, Lindbergh came 
away persuaded that Germany’s air superior- 


ity was overwhelming. 
FE arly in 1939, Lindbergh returned to the 

U.S., now as a preacher. Intervention in 
the European war, he said at the time, was 
being promoted by something like a conspir- 
acy of “the British, the Jewish and the Roo- 
sevelt Administration.” Relations grew 
strained with friends and even his in-laws, who 
favored intervention. His hero's luster dulled. 
Novelist J.P. Marquand, a friend, explained 
indulgently, “You've got to remember that all heroes are hors- 
es’ asses.” Lindbergh became the most glamorous evangelist 
of “America first.” Roosevelt compared him to a “copper- 
head.” Lindbergh resigned from the Army Air Corps Re- 
serve, and after Pearl Harbor, F.D.R. refused to take him 
back. Instead, Lindbergh became a technical consultant for 
Ford and later for United Aircraft. By 1944, he finagled his 
way to the Pacific as a consultant and, though a civilian, man- 
aged to fly 50 combat missions. On one of them, he shot 
down a Japanese plane. 

Within a decade after the war, Lindbergh’s reputation 
was rehabilitated. Eisenhower reinstated him in the Air Force 
Reserve and promoted him to brigadier general. He had be- 
come a millionaire through his association with, among oth- 
ers, TWA and Pan Am. Lindbergh wandered the earth for 
Pan Am, trying out its planes, advising on air routes. But his 
spirit had changed. He felt far closer to nature than to ma- 
chines. He wanted not so much his old exhilarations of flight 
as peace for the blue whales and the primitive Tasaday of the 
Philippines. 

Lindbergh was a thorough professional, but he seemed to 
suggest a wonderful élan, a sense that anything is possible. 
That deep urge for individual adventure remains. Sometimes 
it merely involves robust hobbies—banging down white-wa- 
ter canyons in rubber rafts, hang gliding on the thermal cur- 
rents, roping up the faces of cliffs. But beyond weekend di- 
version, there remains a vast array of exploration and 
adventure, It ranges, says Apollo 9 Astronaut Russell 
(“Rusty”) Schweickart, “from the massive NASA kind of ex- 
ploration to some intermediary type, such as Jacques Cous- 
teau’s efforts, where there is no question that the driving force 
is a single individual, all the way to individual exploration.” 

The nature of space exploration is necessarily profoundly 
different from that of Lindbergh’s solitary flight. It costs bil- 
lions of dollars, as against the $15,000 that Lindbergh spent. 
Astronauts, however highly trained, are nonetheless essential- 
ly cargo as they are flung out of gravity on a rocket’s nib. The 
astronaut, says Sir George Greenfield, a literary agent who has 
specialized in accounts of explorations, “is more like a bus 
driver than an adventurer.” The Viking spacecraft investigat- 
ing Mars are made of thinking metal. The only humans aboard 
the Pioneer 10 spacecraft are the little sketches of a man anda 
woman that are meant to show extraterrestrial creatures what 
we look like. Still, says Neil Armstrong, the first man to walk 
on ground other than that of earth, “we are dealing with the 
spirit of mankind, searching on into infinity.” 

There are many other frontiers. Exploration of the ocean 
depths may become a new counterpart of the space program 
Scientists are engaged in-a fascinating search into the struc- 
ture of atomic particles. “This is a new world of muons, of 
quarks, and we shall have to invent a new language to cope 
with it,” says M.I.T. Physicist Victor Weisskopf. Others are ex- 
ploring DNA, the stuff of life itself. 
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Lindbergh's feat was technologically progressive; its tra- 
jectory pointed into the future. Much of today’s adventuring 
is essentially regressive—men employing ever more primi- 
live modes of transportation. Thor Heyerdahl’s crew sailed 
in the papyrus rafts called Ra J and // to show that ancient 
Egyptians might have discovered America. His 1947 voyage 
aboard the Kon Tiki was similarly primitive. 

In the summer of 1975, William F. Buckley Jr. made an 
Aulantic crossing—chronicled in his book Airborne—aboard 
his 60-ft. cutter Cyrano. Says Buckley: “All adventure is now 
reactionary.” With loran, radar, autopilot and vintage wines, 
Buckley was not exactly blown across the ocean on a naked 
raft. Even the most venturesome solitary sailors today—men 
like Sir Francis Chichester, who circumnavigated the globe 
in 1966-67 in his 53-ft. boat Gipsy Moth 1V—have the ad- 
vantage of sophisticated hull and sail design. Says Tristan 
Jones, a small, bearded Welsh sailor who has circumnavi- 
gated the globe three times, crossed the Atlantic 18 times 
under sail, nine times alone: “The boats I sail wouldn’t have 
existed before now. They are fitted with the best technology 
of our time, from stainless steel to freeze-dried food,” 

Lindbergh’s flight was a kind of adventure with a purpose 
—to expand the horizons of aviation. Much of today’s adven- 
luring involves mere stunts, Even these can have a cranky 
grandeur about them, or can prove to the individual something 
about his limits. Several years ago, an English curate pushed a 
Chinese wheelbarrow 2,000 miles across the Sahara. Japan's 
Naomi Uemura, 36, has a gift for feats: alone, he has scaled 
some of the highest peaks of four continents (Mont Blanc, Kil- 
imanjaro, Aconcagua and McKinley), and he joined an expe- 
dition that climbed Everest in 1970. Then Uemura alone dog- 
sledged all the way from Greenland to Alaska—490 days 
across an icy 7,200 miles. Why? Says Uemura: “In an age when 
technology enables you even to reach the moon, an adventure 
is Only possible where there is no technology.” 


L indbergh and other adventurers proceeded in part out of 
what W.B. Yeats called “the fascination of what's diffi- 
cult.” The urge to explore, sheer curiosity, is genetically em- 
bedded in the human mind. As Ahab said: “This was re- 
hearsed by thee and me a billion years before the oceans 
rolled.” Sailor Tristan Jones is someone Lindbergh would have 
understood, “Out there,” says Jones, “is a very great void. It's 
full of wonderful phenomena and it all belongs to us. If the sin- 
gle explorer didn’t believe that, he would never bother going 
into the unknown.” Lindbergh began as a boyish barnstormer 
of the new science of flight. “It took me years to discover,” he 
wrote much later, “that science, with all its brilliance, lights 
only a middle chapter of creation, a chapter with both ends 
bordering on the infinite, one which can be forever expanded 
but never completed.” That fusion of mystic and mechanic, so 
American, was what gave Lindbergh his fascination—the lit- 
eral enactment ofa spirit soaring, alone. Lance Morrow 
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SCOTT LINDBERGH AND WIFE ALIKA PLAYING WITH CHOW DOG AT VERLHIAC MANOR 
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Fond Monkey Business in France 


Charles Lindbergh was much taken 
with ecological and environmental issues 
in his later years, and all three of his sur- 
viving sons seem to have inherited his en- 
thusiasm for nature. Jon, 44, is an ocean- 
oxrapher in Seattle. Land, 40, is. 
appropriately enough, a rancher in Mon- 
tana. The most striking of the three, how- 
ever, is Scott Lindbergh, 34, a preserver 
of unusual species in an unusual place 


The Dordogne Valley in southwest 
France is known for its richly forested 
hillsides, its spectacular rock formations, 
its prehistoric cave paintings and—per- 
haps most fondly—for its truffles and 
foie gras. (talso happens to be the home 
of Périphérique, a six-pound black howl- 
er monkey and rogue male, whose tree- 
top wanderings inspired local farmers 
to name him after the high-speed road- 
way that encircles Paris. Like all howl- 


er monkeys, black or red, Périphérique 
has an amazingly overdeveloped set of 
vocal chords: his mere coo. echoing 
across the valley like the roar of a hun- 
gry lion, has startled many an unwary 
tourist. Rather more astonishing is the 
fact that he roams the Dordogne at all 
Périphérique’s proper habitat is the rain 
forests of the Amazon River valley half 
a world away. Yet he and 36 other del- 
icate South American primates flourish 
in the Dordogne under the permissive 
care of Scott and Alika Lindbergh 

Dwindling Breeds. The youngest 
son of Charles Lindbergh, Scott has de- 
voted the past cight years to studying 
monkeys and looking for ways to pre- 
serve dwindling breeds. Scott's Belgian 
wife, Alika, a former movie actress and 
novelist, encouraged him to become a 
naturalist after they met in 1967, when 
Scott was in his last year of philosophy 
studies at Cambridge University in Eng- 
land. With Alika, Scott studied animal 
psychology at the University of Stras- 
bourg. and began turning his attention 
to a growing brood of rare monkeys that 
the two were collecting from friends who 
had tired of them as pets. In 1973 they 
bought a ramshackle 17th century man 
or house at Verlhiac, 100 miles north- 
east of Bordeaux, and turned it into a 
simian paradise 

The 37 monkeys—including some 
woolies, sakis, itis, cotlon-head tama- 
rins and marmosets, as well as the howl- 
ers—live in somewhat better style than 
the Lindberghs. who keep only two of 
the manor’s ten drafty rooms heated. By 
contrast, their primate wards have 
roomy indoor cages painted pink (the 
monkeys favorite color) that are 
equipped with real tree branches to 
perch on, ultraviolet lights to ward off in 


SCOTT WITH HOWLER MONKEY ON HIS BACK 


fection, radiators, circulating water, and 
hammocks for naps. Their diet is lav- 
ish. Scott calls it “saturation feeding”; 
Alika, though promoting it, calls it gas- 
pillage—sheer waste.” The animals are 
served such an abundance of fruits and 
vegetables that they eat only the choic- 
est parts and toss away the rest—just 
as, the Lindberghs say. they would do 
in the jungle. Scott and Alika have found 
that many of the monkeys—normally 
vegetarian—turn Omnivorous in captiv- 
ity, needing meat to survive the colder 
weather and the drastically reduced 
range of foods in winter 

The cages are just the monkeys 
home base. Through an intricate set of 
escape hatches, tree ladders, ropes and 
gangways, most of the monkeys have 
easy access to the world outside, where 
in good weather they can forage for 
young shoots, buds, nuts—anything that 
strikes their fancy. The Lindberghs have 
found that a number of species can live 
amiably together, but they use electrical 
fences to keep certain individual ani- 
mals apart. For instance, males of the 
same species tend to stake out territo- 
rial and sexual boundaries that are bit- 
terly defended when crossed. Access to 
the outside proved lifesaving on at least 
one occasion, when the red howler pop- 
ulation seemed doomed to die of con- 
stipation. After two were lost, the Lind- 
berghs sent the remaining five out to 
forage—and they came back cured 

Monkey Convicts. Alika has pub- 
lished two books on the couple’s life with 
the primates, and Scott has published 
scholarly monographs in primatology 
journals in Switzerland and Japan. Both 
of them passionately hate conventional 
zoos. Says Scott: “Monkeys in zoos are 
like convicts. They have no choice in 
anything. And choice is essential to keep 
intelligence alive. Animals are like peo- 
ple. They need to be able to do things 
for themselves.” 

Scott concedes that his father could 
not quite discern what the monkey busi- 
ness was all about. “I couldn’t help be- 
coming absorbed in the things my fa- 
ther and mother were interested in,” he 
recalls. “But when I began studying 
monkeys seriously, he was not at all sure 
I was doing the right thing. He was a 
great one for not wasting time. You had 
to have a definite goal. The goal here 
can sometimes seem indistinct.” 

Right now, Scott’s goal would almost 
certainly delight his father. “The ulti- 
mate test will come next year,” he says 
‘when I attempt to reintroduce a breed- 
ing colony of howlers into the wild.” If 
it succeeds, he predicts enthusiastically 
the day will come when man can re- 
populate jungle areas where hunters and 
environmental destruction have forced 
rare primates out. For Alika. the objec 
tive is both broader and more modest 

Our role is to watch, to observe and to 
learn.” she says. “to help the animals 
and to bring men toa more healthy point 
of view about animals, about their place 
in the world—and ours 
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DODGER ACE DON SUTTON’S MOTION, CAPTURED IN MULTIPLEIMAGE PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Dodgers: No Longer Seeing Red 


Despite any rumors, Cincinnati 
Reds Manager Sparky Anderson has not 
returned to the used-car 
tough to tell though 
clunker he has been driving lately. It cer 
tainly bears no resemblance to the Big 
Red Machine that cruised by the Yan- 
kees in four straight games last October 
for the team’s second straight World Se 
ries victory. Five weeks into the season 
the Reds were blowing leads, big and 
small, failing to produce in the clutch 
surrendering runs in bunches, falling 
down in the base paths and sputtering 


business. It's 


considering the 


500 


observes 


along under This has been a real 
team effort 


Morgan sarcastically 


two-time MVP Joe 
The kind that put 
the Reds al one point as many as 11 
games behind their traditional rivals in 
the National League's Western Division 
and the hottest team in baseball: the Los 
Angeles Dodgers 

The Dodgers won 22 of their first 
26 games, the quickest start of any ma 


jor league team since 1955, when base 





ball was sull played in Brooklyn. That 
Dodger team lost only ) of their first 
24. coasted to the pennant. then 





whipped the dreaded Yankees for their 
first-ever World Series win. Those were 
the “Bums” of Campanella, Reese 
Hodges and Robinson, the “Duke” of 
Flatbush and big Don Newcombe 
whose pinch hitting was as fearsome as 
his fastball. There was also a little left 
hander on the pitching roster named 
Tommy Lasorda. He was shipped back 
to the minors after compiling an un- 
Dodger-like earned run average of 13.50 
in only four appearances 

Now 49, Lasorda is in his rookie sea 
After 
carrier in the or 
he is enjoying the big job 
Says he: “Managing during this streak 
has been a lot more fun than it was 
watching from the bench back in °55 
An open, ebullient man, subject to sud- 
Dodger 

Cul 


Lasorda is 


son as manager of the Dodgers 
27 years aS a 


ganization 


spear 








den attacks of overstatement 
Stadium is “blue heaven on earth 
me. | bleed Dodger blue”) 
the antithesis of Predecessor Walter Al- 
ston, who perfected the art of keeping 
his own counsel. “I believe in whooping 
it up, patting guys on the back, enthu- 
siasm.” says Lasorda, whose fealty to his 
team is so strong that he would like to 
continue to death 
They can just put the Dodger schedule 


he says 


be of service after 
on my tombstone Visitors to 
the cemetery can check it to see if the 
Dodgers are at home or away 

The team has responded brilliantly 
to Lasorda’s gusty enthusiasm. They are 
leading the league in hitting, home runs 
and runs batted in, Of the starting ro 
ation—Don Sutton, Rick Rhoden 
Doug Rau, Tommy John and Burt Hoo- 
ton—John and Hooton are the only ones 
to have 








Ost games in the first five weeks 
of the season. Sutton, the ace of the staff 
like a former Dodger righthander, Carl 
Erskine, catches the corners of the plate 
with his curve 
third str On the infrequent occa- 
sions when the Big Five falter, in mo 
Hough bullpen 


and batters looking at 
kes 


tors Charlie from the 


IN A FAMILIAR SCENE, REGGIE SMITH WELCOMES RON CEY ACROSS THE PLATE; RIGHT: MANAGER LASORDA DIRECTS TRAFFIC 





His earned run average is 1.85, and La- 
sorda calls him “the Hope diamond.” 

The real blue gem, though, has been 
Third Baseman Ron Cey. A power hit- 
ter whose stubby legs and flat-footed 
stride earned him the nickname ~“Pen- 
guin,” Cey had averaged 20 home runs 
and 90 RBIs over the past four seasons, 
Moved from fifth to the clean-up slot 
by Lasorda, Cey hit nine home runs in 
April and set a major league record for 
the month with 29 runs batted in—a 
pace that would project to 72 of the for- 
mer, 235 of the latter, and a reserved al- 
cove in the Hall of Fame. Says he: “With 
Steve Garvey behind me and Reggie 
Smith in front, | see more good pitches 
in a night than I used to in a month.” 
Garvey, a lifetime .300 hitter, is no 
slouch. Smith, unloved in Boston, un- 
appreciated in St. Louis, is merely bat- 
ting .347. Like the ‘55 Dodgers, the L.A. 
lineup has no easy outs. 

Not even Lasorda believes that his 
stalwarts can keep up the early-season 
pace. The Dodgers have a history of late- 
season swoons. The most famous was 
the 1951 fade when the Giants made 
up 134 games. Two years ago, they led 
the Reds by 5% games in the middle of 
May, but eventually lost by 20. So Sparky 
Anderson has the record on his side 
when he says, “The Dodgers will come 
back to us in July. Don’t ask me why, 
but they always do.” 

Perhaps not this year. Don Gullett, 
millionaire, now pitches for the Yan- 
kees. Tony Perez, who drove in more 
runners than any other batter in the ma- 
jors over the past ten years, now swings 
for Montreal. Then there was the pre- 
season holdout of home-town hero Pete 
Rose, and rumblings about money from 
Johnny Bench. The Big Red Machine 
may not have quite the synchromesh of 
recent lustrous seasons. 

The breakaway start of the Dodg- 
ers hasn't helped the Reds either. Says 
Garvey: “If you get behind like the 
teams in second place now, they sud- 
denly realize that if they have a bad 
stretch they can afford to have only one 
more. If you have pressure on you from 
the beginning of April, that’s going to 
take its toll.” Lasorda is more direct: 
“Personally, I'm sick and tired of watch- 
ing other people on television in Octo- 
ber. We want to be there.” Stay tuned. 

. . . 

As L.A. was racing in one direction. 
the Atlanta Braves were hell-bent in an- 
other. When their losing streak reached 
16 last week. Owner Ted Turner gave 
Manager Dave Bristol a few days off and 
slipped into a uniform himself. His man- 
agerial debut: consecutive loss No. 17 
National League President Chub Fee- 
ney, citing a little-known rule, banished 
Manager Teddy from the dugout. “If i'm 
smart enough to save $11 million to buy 
this team.” grumbled Turner, “I ought 
to be smart enough to manage it.” Next 
day, with Teddy once more a spectator, 
the Braves finally won. beating the Pi- 
rates 6-1 
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BEHAVIOR 


Life Begins at Forty to Fifty 


Wanda: Ralph, what are you doing 
with all those books? You haven't read 
anything since Love Story. 

Ralph: Haven't had to, honey. But 
now that I'm 40, I have to bone up on 
the Developmental Crisis of Midlife 
This one, Prime Time by Bernice and 
Morton Hunt, says it’s a time to devel- 
op my passionate potential. John Mc- 
Leish in The Ulyssean Adult says | 
should be “emotionally intensely alive.” 
He tells me to wear swinging clothes and 
overeat once in a while, just so I can ex- 
perience life better. 

Wanda (brightening): Oh, wow . .. 

Ralph: Not so fast, Wanda. Any sec- 
ond now I'll enter my Second Ado- 
lescence. I'll sulk a lot, blame all my 
troubles on you, and become totally aim- 
less. I won't want to sell insurance any 
more, and I'll be asking powerful ques- 
tions like “What is life all about?” and 
“Who am I, actually?” Barbara Fried, 
here in The Middle-Age Crisis, says 
that “all at once the whole personality 
changes,” and the only difference be- 
tween me and a boy of 14 is that he’s in- 
volved in a quest, but I'll be involved 
in an inquest. 

Wanda (depressed): Oh, wow. 

Ralph: Not so fast, Wanda. I've de- 
cided to accept the challenge of the mid- 
dle years. 

Wanda (trying to kiss him): Oh, 
Ralph, I'm so proud! 

Ralph (turning the other cheek): Ws 
not me, honey, it's Eda LeShan. Right 
here in The Wonderful Crisis of Middle 
Age she comes up with the insight that 
pain and joy are two sides of the same 
experience. “If you can experience your- 
self as fully as possible,” she says. “you 
lift the mask at least to yourself, and 
that helps enormously.” 

Wanda: How do you 
lift the mask? 

Ralph: By forgetting 
about what we “should” 
do. because “middle age 





“Ht you must know, it’s called Joy of Divorce.” 


jae dle age. You may not be able to 

lax} think straight again, but you'll be 
self-actualized in no time at all 

- Ralph exits. emotionally in- 


is the time to start pleasing ourselves,” 
according to Eda. A lot of people are 
bogged down in commitments and wor- 
rying about the outside world instead of 
embarking on the voyage of personal 
discovery and self-actualization. 

Wanda: Isn't that kind of narrow 
and self-centered? 

Ralph: Harsh words, Wanda. It's 
foolish to hinder the unfolding of the 
self. Do you recall how negative you 
were when Stanley punched out his fore- 
man and ran off with a meter maid? 
Well, it says right here in Joel and 
Lois Davitz’s Making Ir from 40 to 50 
that someone who acts up at 40 “is not 
merely selfish or silly. His sometimes 
astonishing variety of behaviors is part 
of an overall pattern of personal 
development.” 

Wanda: Stanley wasn't being hos- 
tile, he was just growing . . . 

Ralph: Exactly. 

Wanda: Do books on middle age 
recommend running off with meter 
maids? 

Ralph: Only in moderation. I think 
Fred McMorrow says it best in Midoles- 
cence: The Dangerous Years—we should 
all play around but “not with many 
women, unless you're single.” 

He puts on hat and coat. 

Wanda: What are you doing? 

Ralph: Leaving you, my sweet, so 
we can both realize our full human po- 
tential, As Gail Sheehy says in Passag- 
es, if you walk out on your mate, “it can 
also serve well to stimulate individual 
growth, as if two mature plants were 
transplanted with more room between 
them...” 

Wanda: But Ralph, after I'm trans- 
planted, what'll I do with all that room? 

Ralph: Fill it up with books on mid- 


tensely alive John Leo 
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MOST TROUBLING ICONS: CLOSE AT WORK ON VAST SELF-PORTRAIT (1976-77) 


Blowing Up the Closeup 


No painter was ever more aptly 
named than Chuck Close. Since the late 
60s, when his paintings of giant heads 
began to make him a reputation in New 
York City, Close has been known for 
one thing: a relentless inspection of the 
surface of the human face, recorded at 
immensely magnified scale, not only 
“warts and all” but with every pore of 
every wart meticulously set forth. Large 
and legible though they are, Close’s por- 
traits illustrate a paradox: although faces 
are the most recognizable and memo- 
rable objects in the world, neither art 
ists nor perceptual psychologists yet 
know for sure why we recognize them 
or what makes a given face familiar. In 
the street, one scans a face and recog- 
nizes it from swift generalizations. No 
computer has yet been successfully pro 
grammed to make these generalizations: 
only the human brain, apparently. can 
both sort out and recognize forms as 
complex as those of a face. But Close’s 
big paintings, each head 7 ft. or 8 ft 
high. try not to make any generalizations 
at all. Every feature is recorded in its ti 
niest particular. with the strange result 
that his subjects become almost unrec- 
ognizable—they are veiled by the sur- 
plus of information on the canvas. As a 
consequence. Close’s works are among 
the most troubling icons of American 
art in the ‘70s. He is perhaps the only art- 
ist of his generation who has really ex- 
tended the meaning of portraiture 

Close, 36, a tall figure with a pa- 
triarchal beard. works very slowly, his 
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air brush patiently rendering each mi- 
cro-form of flesh and hair like a polyp se- 
creting coral. Each painting takes 
months to finish, and since 1970 Close 
has finished only 18 of them. Thus any 
show by him is an event of interest, and 
his current one at New York's Pace Gal- 


lery is no disappointment. [t consists of 


three large heads—one of Close himself, 
two of his friends in the art world—and 
a group of studies and drawings for 
them. Self-portrait and Klaus (1976) are 
in black and white. The third, Linda 
(1975-76), is a color painting of the face 
ofa red-haired woman in a red dress 

Close’s method is complex: he 
squares up from a large, side-lit studio 
mug shot of his subject. working over it 
first in pure red, then in blue and final- 
ly yellow; the overlays, as in three-color 
printing, produce “natural” color. The 
camera is focused on the sitter’s eyes, 
and the photo's depth of field is so smal! 
that the tip of the nose blurs. and one 
can see as many differences of sharp- 
ness in Close’s beard or Linda’s tangle 
of rusty curls as among the stalks of a 
wheatfield. These blurs and elisions are 
rendered with exquisite accuracy 

Flaky Skin. Close’s mixture of size 
and precision is disorienting. Faces 
would look like this to a louse. if lice 
could scan them: a fleshy landscape, 
dried salt pans of flaky skin. monstrous 
glittering folds of mucous membrane. 
each wrinkle a canyon, the nose a moun- 
tain, lakes for eyes. The effect is both 
real and hallucinatory at once. and it 
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has a lot to offer on how we scan, de- 
code and see the most ordinary config- 
urations. Held in memory, Close’s por- 
traits marginally change every face one 
glimpses in the subway, or in a mirror 
If the paintings are about the upper 
extreme of recognizability—the point at 
which a high frequency of visual infor- 
mation almost drowns one’s reading of 
a face as a face—Close’s preliminary 
drawings are about the lower extreme 
How little information do you need to 
recognize a face? How generalized can 
it become before the specific relation- 
ship of features falls apart? And which 
features are the first to go? Close’s meth- 
od is to grid off a rectangle into squares 
up to 600 of them—and to use each 
square as a part of the portrait. The 
coarser the grid. the more detail is lost 
Close does not take this very far: the ex- 
pressions of the mouth and the eyes go 
first. taking the nuances with them: the 
head becomes a masklike assemblage of 
volumes 
Computer analysis of photographs 
might press the inquiry further, but 
Close is restrained by his desire to make 
drawings rather than diagrams. The 
ink-drawn squares, each with its pre- 
cise ration of diagonal shading, give one 
a visual effect that belongs to the same 
family—though not the same order of 
majestic intensity—as Seurat’s chalk 
drawings; the spots of pastel in the stud- 
ies for Linda are distributed with a dog- 
ged aesthetic zeal that recalls Signac 
Like the full-scale paintings, these notes 
are the products of a bracing intelligence 
whose workings go far beyond the sim- 
ple counting of facts Robert Hughes 
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STALLONE KEEPS ON TRUCKIN’ FORF.1.S.T 


The Italian stallion is taking jabs 
again, only this time out of the ring. In 
his first film since Rocky, Sylvester Stal- 
lone, 30, plays a union organizer during 
the '30s through ‘50s who battles poli- 
licians and corporate executives for the 
rights of the workingman. The title 
F.1.S.T. (Federation of Interstate Truck- 
ers), the union that Stallone’s character, 
Johnny Kovak, helps build. “Kovak 
came off the streets like Rocky did,” ob- 





DE PORTAGO SHOWS HER INTERESTING SOUL TO PHOTOGRAPHER SCAVULLO 


serves Sylvester. “But this guy was born 
to be a champion.” F./.S.T. appealed to 
Stallone because of its “solid founda- 
tion.” The story, he says, “has bones 
Director Norman Jewison thinks it has 
another plus: a touch of that great Bran- 
do blockbuster On the Waterfront 
io 

Catherine Deneuve smiles for Cha- 
nel, Margaux Hemingway for Babe, and 
Victoria Fyodorova for Alexandra de 





Markoff. For the Paris house of Nina 
Ricci, it’s Andréa de Portago. Andréa 
Who? Not exactly a household name 
Andréa, 26, is an aspiring New York ac- 
tress and the daughter of the 17th Mar- 
quis de Portago, the flamboyant Span- 
ish Grand Prix driver killed in 1957 in 
Italy's Mille Miglia. While doing the dis- 
co scene one night at Manhattan's 
Régine’s, she was spotted by Nina Ric- 
ci representatives. They excitedly hired 
Photographer Francesco Scavullo to 
capture Andréa’s face for the new fra- 
grance Farouche (meaning both “fierce” 
and “shy” in French). “I'm very Latin 
and very fierce, and a little shy,” says 
Andréa. But, claims Nina Ricci Pres- 
ident Robert Ricci, what captivated the 
company was her “interesting soul.” 
Burbles he: “She is one of those women 
who have a secret splendor in their 
hearts.” 
J 

‘My greatest weakness is America,’ 
says Mare Chagall. “The people are so 
young and full of life.” To indulge his 
weakness, the artist has created a special 
treat: a series of stained-glass windows 
for the Art Institute of Chicago. The 8- 
ft.-high by 30-ft.-wide windows, un- 
veiled this week, are in commemoration 
of Chagall’s friend the late Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley. As Chagall explains: “Each 
window has a different theme—dance, 
architecture, theater, music, poetry and 
America.” The master, who will be 90 on 
July 7, doesn’t mind if his symbols aren't 
perfectly clear to viewers. After all, says 
Chagall with a Gallic shrug, “Me, I do 
not understand Chagall! 

am 

Peter Fonda siarted out with handle 
bars; now he’s into musical bars. The 
easy rider makes his singing debut in 


CHAGALL WORKS ON HIS WINDOWS 











FONDA & ST. JAMES PLUNK OUT A GUITAR TUNE TO TRY OUT ON THE TEXAS TRAIL 


the film Outlaw Blues as an ex-con- 
turned-songwriter who hooks up with a 
pretty country-and-western singer (Su- 
san St. James). Prior crooning creden- 
tials of the star include solos in the show- 
er and a 1965 single, Chisa, that failed 
to make the charts. “All my life I’ve 
wanted to be a singer,” claims Peter, 37 
Should Mick Jagger, George Harrison 
& Co. start eating their hearts out? Not 
according to Critic Fonda. “I think I’m 





singing on key,” he admits, “but nobody 
is going to rip out my throat because of 
my singing.” 
a 

The small, tense face of Patty Hearst 
showed no emotion at the news, but her 
mother kissed her—and all three de- 
fense attorneys. Instead of a jail term, 
Patty, 23, was given five years proba- 
tion last week for her part in a 1974 
shootout in Inglewood, Calif. The sen- 
tence triggered an outburst from some 
civil libertarians. Radical Lawyer Wil- 
liam Kunstler fumed: “Those who run 
the country are not going to destroy the 
daughter of one of their own.” But oth- 
ers felt that leniency was justified be- 
cause Patty may have been driven to 
her criminal acts by inhuman physical 
and psychological pressures. Patty fac- 
es an uncertain future, depending on the 
appeal of her seven-year federal sen- 
tence for a San Francisco bank robbery 
Now out on $1 million bail, she hopes, 
according to her probation report, to 
work for the Hearst publication Good 
Housekeeping, marry and become a 
mother 

a 

All wired up above his cleric’s col- 
lar, Richard Burton plays a priest on a 
devilish mission in Exorcist Il: The Her- 
etic. As Father Philip Lamont, he is 
sent by the church to investigate the pos- 
session of Regan (Linda Blair), so graph- 
ically depicted in The Exorcist. Along 
the way, he is fitted with alpha-wave 
bands by an innovative psychiatrist 
(Louise Fletcher) and sent into a hyp- 
notic trance, Such plot intricacies de- 
manded a group of specialists on the 
set: experts in biofeedback, hypnosis 
—and the Vatican. This time around 
no actual exorcism occurs, but Blair 


BURTON ON A DEVILISH MISSION 





GORNEY & TRAVOLTA HUSTLE INTO STEP 


thinks the film is still a cerebral chill- 
er. Says she: “It kind of works on your 
mind.” 
7 
“I’m considered a hot number in 
Brooklyn, what they call a ‘fox,’ says 
Sweathog Heartthrob John Travolta, 23 
the Romeo of ABC’s Welcome Back, Kot- 
ter. On location for Saturday Night, the 
Travoltage drew 4,000 kids to Bay Ridge 
one day before the director shut down 
production as a safety measure. The star 
portrays a dancer with all the best moves 
in a Brooklyn disco hangout. The plot re- 
quires a good deal of on-camera rehears- 
al time with Actress Karen Gorney for a 
Hustle contest—which is just fine with 
the Fox. Says he: “I really get off on 
dancing. It’s a high.” 
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Hollywood's Once and Only Star 


The customs of stardom clung to her 
even after death. In the obituaries of 
Joan Crawford, who died of a heart at- 
tack last week, some newspapers felt 
compelled to note a certain confusion 
about her age. Officially it was listed as 
69, but she may have been several years 
older. It was characteristic of her that 
at a time of life when two or three years 
no longer make any difference to most 
people, Joan Crawford insisted on the 
smallest believable number 

Small, image-enhancing fibs like 
that are a habit of the profession whose 
code she helped to shape, and let there 
be no doubt about what that profession 
was. It was stardom. This is not to say 
that she was not, on occasion, an ef- 
fective actress. It is to suggest that acting 

like shading her age or flattering her 
fan clubs with personal attention or 
fighting the studio bosses for strong roles 
or making sure her eyebrows were prop- 
erly plucked—was part of the larger job 
of being a star 

In Passage. She loved that work 
loved having “a hundred people clutch- 
ing at my coat, clamoring for auto- 
graphs.” And loving it, she stretched her 
Stay at the top far longer than most 
women ever do. She made her first pow- 
erful impression as the good-hearted 
flapper in the 1928 silent Our Dancing 
Daughters. She did musicals (she was 
Fred Astaire’s first movie dancing part- 
ner) and a string of pictures opposite 
Clark Gable 

In the ‘30s she began her fight for 
meaty roles that would lift her out of 
the overcrowded pretty-face category 
She nabbed a few—notably in Rain and 
Grand Hotel—but those parts at MGM, 
which held her contract, usually went 


to the likes of Norma Shearer. After 17 
years, Crawford moved on to Warner 
Bros., where she held out for two pic- 
tureless years until she got Mildred 
Pierce, which won her an Oscar in 1945 
That film launched her on her middle 
passage, during which she played wom- 
en who suffered much for love or am- 
bition but won out in the end 

Aging out of those menopausal dra- 
mas, she made yet another transition, 
this time into horror films like Whar- 
ever Happened to Baby Jane? (1962) that 
kept her before the public ata time when 
most of her contemporaries were pre- 
tending to be happily retired. After three 
unsuccessful marriages to actors, she 
achieved happiness as the wife of Pepsi- 
Cola Chairman Alfred Steele and yet 
another career as good-will ambassador 
and board member of the company 
Steele died in 1959, but she continued 
on the Pepsi board until her death 

What propelled her? As much as 
anything, she thought, a tough child- 
hood. Like so many female movie stars. 
she was the product of a broken home 
She made it through high school by serv- 
Ing as a slavey in a private school, en- 
during broom-handle beatings from the 
headmaster’s wife. Dancing was her es- 
cape—first emotionally, then literally, 
when she became a Shubert chorus girl 

Joan Crawford was never a widely 
beloved star, but like many of the wom- 
en she played, she survived in a tough 
male-dominated world. Over the years 
people came to respect her tenacity 
Meeting her, they were always surprised 
to discover that she was smaller (5 ft. 3 
in.) than she seemed on-screen. But the 
fire and discipline were always there. the 
source of her singularity 


CRAWFORD AS A DIPSOMANIAC IN HUMORESQUE (1946), A ROLE SHE FOUGHT FOR 








PACKED GALLERY DURING INDIANA VOTE 


Victories for 
Laetrile’s Lobby 


These are bad times for reason, all 
around. Suddenly, all of the major ills 
are being coped with by acupuncture. If 
not acupuncture, it is apricot pits 


So said Lewis Thomas, the distin- 
guished physician and writer (The Lives 
of a Cell), soon after he became pres- 
ident of Manhattan’s famed Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center four 
years ago. Last week his sardonic words 
rang truer still. After five years of ex- 
haustive studies with mice, researchers 
at his world-renowned institute conclud- 
ed that in spite of early indications it 
might control the spread of tumors, the 
controversial drug Laetrile showed no 
anticancer properties. Yet even while 
they were strengthening the scientific 
case against the apricot-pit extract, also 
known as vitamin B-17, Laetrile’s sup- 
porters were predicting that the drug 

now used illicitly by tens of thousands 
of cancer patients—would soon be sold 
legally everywhere 

They had reason for optimism. Al 
though the Food and Drug Administra 
tion (FDA) refuses to sanction Laetrile 
as a cancer drug in the absence of any- 
thing but “anecdotal” evidence about its 
value, Indiana, Florida and Texas law 
makers have just joined Alaska in vot 
ing to allow use of the drug. Similar bills 
are pending in some ten other states 

Laetrile has also been winning vic 
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tories in the courts. A Kansas man 
who had rectal cancer testified that the 
compound, which releases cyanide in 
the body, is keeping him alive. A fed- 
eral judge not only let him import the 
drug—available in Mexico, West Ger- 
many and other countries—but forced 
the reluctant FDA to hold its first pub- 
lic hearings on Laetrile. The two-day 
session in Kansas City, Mo., attracted 
300 supporters, who continually booed 
and jeered the drug's critics. 

These legal and legislative triumphs 
are only partly attributable to intensive 
propaganda by such Laetrile advocates 
as the Committee for Freedom of Choice 
in Cancer Therapy and other right-wing 
organizations that employ films, pam- 
phlets and evangelizing visits to cancer 
victims to promote Laetrile. More im- 
portant is the fact that although doc- 
tors can often cure the disease—if it is 
caught early enough—the battle against 
cancer has been agonizingly slow. All 
too often, treatments are extremely ex- 
pensive (the median cost of a cancer case 
was calculated in a 1973 study at $19.- 
000), physically painful and, when sur- 
gery is required, sometimes permanently 
damaging. By contrast, Laetrile is por- 
trayed as a simple, inexpensive pana- 
cea (about $10 a shot) 

Vigorous Counterattack. FDA of- 
ficials are vigorously counterattacking 
by appearing before legislative commit- 
tees, enlisting the support of the na- 
tion’s doctors, and encouraging the Jus- 
tice Department to crack down on 
Laetrile pushers. Among those already 
convicted: Medical School Dropout 
Ernst T. Krebs Jr. of San Francisco, 
who with his late father first advo- 
cated Laetrile as an anticancer drug in 
the U.S. Four of Krebs’ associates, some 
of whom amassed millions of dollars, 
were found guilty last month of con- 
spiring to smuggle and distribute con- 
traband Laetrile in the U.S, They are 
scheduled to be sentenced in San Di- 
ego federal court this week 

It remains to be seen whether 
these countermeasures can stop the 
Laetrile juggernaut. Even some skep- 
tics seem to be accepting Laetrile’s 
profitable party line. The New York 
Times, for example, asked: “Shouldn't 
people be allowed to choose their own 
placebo, for better or worse?” 

Unfortunately, the issue is not so 
simple. As doctors pointed out at the 
Kansas City hearings, many cancer vic- 
tims opt for Laetrile even when there is 
still a good chance that conventional 
therapy will help them, thus seriously 
jeopardizing their hopes for recovery 
Philadelphia Surgeon Jonathan Rhoads 
Sr. was not alone when he testified that 
such cases “have happened in my own 
practice.” The FDA has another fear. If 
Laetrile is legalized—without a scintilla 
of proof that it works—the door could 
be opened to a host of phony cures and 
bring a return to what one American 
Cancer Society official calls “the days 
of snake-oil remedies.” 
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Classic and Choice 


Ravel: Bolero; Debussy: La Mer; 
Prélude a I’Apres-midi d'un Faune. 
(Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Sir 
Georg Solti conductor, London.) As one 
would expect, Solti’s Bolero is a knock- 
out. But the real interest here is the De- 
bussy. The years have given Solti a wel- 
come relaxation, and he is now getting 
around to the swirling softness of French 
musical impressionism. There are no 
mists in Solti’s Debussy. The sky is clear 
blue over his La Mer, but how shim- 
mering those eddies of string tone, how 
thundering the waves of brass. Afternoon 
of a Faun may just be the most sensual 
on records 

Dvorak: Symphony No. 7 in D-Mi- 
nor. (London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Carlo Maria Giulini conductor, Angel; 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam, 
Colin Davis conductor, Philips.) No oth- 
er of Dvorak’s nine symphonies equals 
the nobility and deep melancholy of this 
landscape of rich melody and subtly 
changing orchestral color. The warm, 


DVORAK s 
Symphony No.7 in D minor. Op 70 
” Concertgebouw Orchestra. Amsterdam 
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spacious performance by Giulini would 
be a winner at almost any time. Right 
now, however, it comes up against Da- 
vis and the Concertgebouw in one of 
their most electrifying collaborations 
The lilting Czech dance rhythms in the 
Scherzo, for example, have the kind of 
freedom and spontaneity one would ex- 
pect from a string quartet 

Bach: Partitas No. 1 in B-Flat and 
No. 2 in C-Minor. (Igor Kipnis harp- 
sichordist, Angel.) As musical forms go, 
the Baroque suite or partila was in its 
old age when Bach decided to have the 
final word on the subject. He not only in- 
cluded every kind of dance movement 
previously used (saraband, gigue, min- 
uet) but also introduced some that had 
not been: capriccio, rondeau and scher- 
zo. The French style of ornamentation. 
so essential a part of this music, is some- 
thing Harpsichordist Igor Kipnis has 
long since mastered. His mordents, ap- 
poggiaturas and other embellishments 
have the ring not of frivolity but, as is 
proper, indispensability. The overall in- 
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terpretations have a breadth and power 
not often encountered in these works. 

Albéniz: Iberia (complete); Na- 
varra. (Michel Block pianist, Connois- 
seur Society; 2 LPs.) Enrique Fernandez 
Arbds’ glittering orchestrations helped 
make El Puerto, Triana and the ten oth- 
er pieces in /beria popular throughout 
the world. But, as Alicia de Larrocha 
has proved over the years in three re- 
cordings of the suite, the piano origt- 
nals are as atmospherically Spanish as 
one could wish and, in the end, prefer- 
able. Here is a recording by the French 
American Michel Block that not only 
challenges De Larrocha’s supremacy. 
but topples it. Block’s playing has an 
earthy swagger and poetic sweep that 
the lady from Barcelona cannot match 

Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 1 in 
D-Minor. (Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, Fritz Reiner conductor, Arthur Ru- 
binstein pianist, RCA.) This perfor- 
mance, recorded in mono in 1954 
remains the pianist’s grandest reading 
of the work, and Reiner’s surging ac- 
companiment turns It into the most sat- 
isfying D-Minor on records. The new re- 
issuc is not in mono or in phony stereo, 
however. Back in 1954, four years be- 
fore the advent of stereo, RCA was al- 
ready experimenting with the technique, 
and taped this performance simulta- 
neously but separately in stereo. The re- 
sults can stand comparison with many 
of today’s recordings 
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Tops in Pops 


The Phil Woods Six (RCA. 2 LPs) 
In addition to being the sweetest sax- 
ophone player (soprano and alto) this 
side of Stan Getz, Phil Woods is one of 
the toughest, most durable jazz masters 
Originally a follower of Charlie (“Bird”) 
Parker, Woods has survived the ups and 
downs of decades of jazz with a person- 
al style that has never lost its passion or 
ingenuity. In this extended set, record- 
ed during performance last November 
at the Showboat Lounge, Silver Spring 
Md.. he fronts a six-man combo work- 
ing the mainstream of jazz today. Stan- 
dard tunes are blended enticingly with 
originals by Pianist Mike Melillo, Gui- 
tarist Harry Leahey and Woods him- 
self, and there is even a breathtaking 
moto perpetuo treatment of Jim Late 
from the Disney Alice in Wonderland 
How that rabbit runs! 

Dickey Betts & Great Southern 
(Arista). The Allman Brothers Band 
may have broken up, mostly over the 
drug and marital problems of Lead Vo- 
calist Gregg Allman, but its brand of 
bluesy Southern rock lives on with Betts 
& Co. Betts, whose song writing and 
soaring guitar solos helped gun the All 
man band’s engine, keeps his foot to the 
floor with his new group's debut album 
The music moves from hard shakers like 
Run Gypsy Run to tender love songs like 
Bougainvillea 

Jesse Winchester: Nothing but a 
Breeze (Bearsville). “Me. 1 want to live 
with my feet in Dixie’ And my head tn 
the cool blue North,” sings Jesse Win 
chester on the title cut of his fifth album 
Although he is now a Canadian citizen 
having gone north to avoid the draft a 
decade ago, Winchester has never for- 
saken his Tennessee roots. His folkish 
simplicity and Southern warmth go 
down like good country cider—easily 
and with an occasional gentle kick 

Van Morrison: A Period of Tran- 
sition (Warner Bros.). On his firstalbum 
in three years, Morrison is neither the 
rock ‘n’ roller of his early Belfast days. 
nor the melismatic improviser he has 
been through much of the 1970s. A Pe- 
riod of Transition leans toward street- 








Silent and Sound reasons 


to buy a Kodak Moviedeck projector. 


Whether you have sound or silent movies, 
Kodak projectors have everything you need 
to make showing your movies easy. Like: 


1 Watching your movies without setting up a 
* screen or turning down room lights. Our 
unique pull-out viewing screen is ideal for 
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projecting your movies onto a traditional 
screen. 


2: Bright, sharp images. 
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and a choice of fast or slow motion on 
some models. 
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look at. 
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Kodak silent or sound movie projectors. 
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gritty rhythm and blues, and Morrison 
is backed up by New Orleans Gumbo 


OUR PINPOINT Rocker Mac (“Dr. John”) Rebennack 
who is the album's keyboard player and 
co-producer. Somewhat weakened by 

CARBONATION repetitiveness (one bit of business Is re 
peated 38 times). the record has little 

ADDS BRILLIANCE. meat but plenty of motion 

Chick Corea: My Spanish Heart 


(Polydor, 2 LPs). Armando Anthony 


Scotch, Bourbon, Rye, Canadians, you name it. (“Chick”) Corea ranks among the mos 
Our pinpoint carbonation enlivens your drinks. adventurous and dexterous Ja77 pianist 


composers. Since parting with Miles 
Davis in 1970. Corea has built an ever 
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increasing following, largely through the 
rock-oriented stylings of his group. Re 
turn to Forever. Here, Corea steps 
adroitly through an assortment of Span- 
ish dance rhythms and folk tunes (with 
some Latin and African thre 
produces a tour de force that the pop 
music lover should enjoy as much as the 
jazz buff. 

John Coltrane: The Other Village 
Vanguard Tapes (ABC Impulse, 2 
LPs). At times the late John Coltrane 
seemed to be probing for notes that were 


in) and 





not there and he was once even accused 
of trying to blow his tenor saxophone 
apart. Nonetheless, when he got it to 
gether there were few musical and emo 
Uional peaks he could not reach. At such 
moments it became easy to understand 
why he ranked as one of jazz's great in- 
novators. The years 1961 and “62 were a 
particularly rich period: his quintet in 
cluded Pianist McCoy Tyner and Saxo 
phonist-Clarinetist-Flutist Eric Dolphy 
The proof can be found in these six es 
says in jazz exploration, recorded live at 
New York's Village Vanguard and re 
leased here for the first ume 

Kate & Anna McGarrigle: Dancer 
with Bruised Knees (Warner Bros 
Raised in a French-Canadian village of 
Quebec, the McGarrigle sisters blend 








their pure soprano voices with < 






ing accordion, fiddles. recorders at 
occasional mandolin. The result is sim 
ple folk music that has the appeal of a 
quilted comforter. The MecGarrigles 
LOz (1 OT} |} who are best known for Anna’s /leart 

Like a Wheel, which Linda Ronstad 


turned into a hit. are a pleasing throw 





yack to the time when honest sentiment 





meant more than slickness 
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THE GENTLE BARBARIAN 
by V.S. PRITCHETT 
243 pages. Random House. $10. 


Dostoyevsky thought him a haughty 
poseur; the Goncourt brothers found 
him an amiable giant. He wrangled with 
Tolstoy, befriended Zola, intrigued Car- 
lyle, enchanted Henry James. He was 
at once a hunter of game and celebrity, 
a well-traveled man of letters, and a pro- 
vincial Russian. Ivan Turgenev’s life is 
several lives, and by now several biog- 
raphies should have recounted them 
Yet, as Critic V.S. Pritchett notes, there 
has not been a definitive biography of 
Turgenev in any language 

Until now. This brisk, critical Life 
operates under a great handicap: Pritch- 
ett does not read Russian; literary and 
biographical sources come almost en- 
urely from translations. But the author 
has the compensating virtues of insight 
and wit, Turgenev’s oeuvre has long been 
accessible to an English-speaking audi- 
ence; The Gentle Barbarian at last 
makes the neglected author as ap- 
proachable as his work 

Unpredictable Virago. Ivan’s fa- 
ther, an impoverished dandy, died in 
1834 when the boy was 16—possibly to 
get away from his wife. Turgenev’s 
mother was a wealthy, unpredictable vi- 
rago who alternately punished and in- 
dulged her serfs and sons. “Children 
brought up under a tyranny,” observes 
Pritchett, “spoiled one moment and 
beaten the next are likely to be evasive 
and to lead a double life.” Ivan, Mama's 
favorite, always existed on two planes 
the imaginative and the real. On the first 
he succeeded; on the second he foun- 
dered for six decades 

Turgenev began his career as a nar- 
rative poet. He was later to describe his 
verse as “dirty tepid water.” But it served 
to attract influential critics, and pro- 
pelled him to local prominence. Like 
many in his privileged caste, Ivan fur- 
thered his education in Western Europe 
On the Continent, the perpetual bach- 
clor commenced the affair that was to 
last a lifetime. Heinrich Heine provides 
the best description of Prima Donna 
Pauline Viardot: “Her ugliness is of a 
kind that is noble and, if | might al- 
most say beautiful, such as sometimes 
enchanted and inspired the great lion- 
painter Delacroix.” She was married 
—and remained married—to Louis 
Viardot, a prosperous littérateur. Viar- 
dot and Turgenev met and found much 
in common: an interest in writing, bird 
shooting and Pauline 

An amalgam of these categories 
brought Turgenev his widest recogni- 
tion. Enraptured by the Spanish singer. 
he reached back for lyric memories of 
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IVAN TURGENEV (TOP) & PAULINE VIARDOT 
Brought up under a tyranny. 


his rural Russian youth. The Sports- 
man's Sketches provides a landscape 
with figures—peasants and hunters who 
wander in a remote and somehow 
doomed pastorale. The book was to be- 
come a profound influence on Heming- 
way, and Poet Randall Jarrell called its 
evocations of the countryside “the best 
of all possible worlds.” Pritchett agrees 
“There are two masters of seeing in Rus- 
sian literature,” he observes, “Tolstoy 
sees exactly as if he were an animal or 
a bird: and what he sees is still and set- 
tled for good. He has the pride of the 
eye. Turgenev is also exact but without 
that decisive pride; what he sees js al- 
ready changing.” A country daybreak, 
for example, with “torrents of hot sun- 
light, crimson at first and later brilliant- 
ly red, brilliantly golden. Everything 
began quivering into life, awakening, 
singing, resounding, chattering.” 

The Sketches provided an unsettling 
portrait of peasant life and may have in- 
fluenced Czar Alexander II's emanci- 
pation of the serfs. Certainly it eman- 
cipated the 34-year-old author. In the 





“EXILE'S AVENUE” ON THE TURGENEV ESTATE 


30 years that remained to him he elab- 
orated his theory of personality—hu 
manity is composed of Hamlets and Don 


Quixotes—and proceeded to illustrate 
that notion with a series of memorable 
novels and short stories: First Love 


Smoke, Torrents of Spring. A House of 
Gentlefolk, Fathers and Sons. Something 
of his mother’s temperament showed in 
Ivan’s Hamletic-Quixotic behavior: he 
helped pay Dostoyevsky’s gambling 
debts and consoled a fellow author with 
just the right touch: “Cheer up, old fel- 
low. After all, you are Flaubert.” But 
he also fathered illegitimate children in 
whom he displayed but glancing inter 
est. The consuming passion of his life 
was saved for Pauline, whom he saw less 
and less as he traveled and wrote. In 
1862 Turgenev provided his readers with 
a masterwork—and Pritchett provides 
his readers with a tragicomedy: “Tur- 
genev had just finished Fathers and Sons 
and gave it to Tolstoy to look at. He lay 
on [al divan in the drawing-room, be- 
gan to read and fell asicep over it. Om- 
inous. Tolstoy woke up to see Turgenev’s 
back impatiently disappearing through 
the doorway.” 
Surreal Tales. The Tolstoyan re- 
ception was fol i by more injurious 
attacks. Radicals interpreted the book's 
collision of Nihilists and Romanticists 
as a caricature of their movement. Con- 
servatives accused the author of siding 
with the enemies of order. There wa: 
worse to come. In later years, resented 
for h Westernized | style, Turgen 
found himself lampooned in Dosto. 
sky's The Devils as Karamazinov. a 
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interest, the book will set 
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Pizarro, Columbus, Amundsen, Cook, Mary 
Kingsley and the others lived lives of 
incredible adventure. BBC television 

brought their exploits to the screen. Now 

Desmond Wilcox chronicles their journeys, 

recapturing the very feel of exploration 
the determination and doubt, the fear and 
personal triumph. 


“Hardy adventurers, challenging piranha- 
filled rivers, cannibal-infested jungles... 
Arctic temperatures....These tales provide 
the romance that space adventure lacks” 
Christian Science Monitor 

“A telling reminder of those who ventured 
and endured in order to enlarge our knowl- 
edge....Stirring reading” 

—John Barkham Reviews 

"Swift, fresh, and intelligent” 

—Kirkus Reviews 
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ing, effeminate “Red.” The portrait is 
not only malicious but wrongheaded. A 
constitutional monarchy was about as 
far as the apolitical Ivan was prepared 
to go. The man of affairs was interested 
less in the motion of politics than in the 
emotion of individuals struggling with 
incalculable forces of nature, history and 
erotic attraction. In his final years, 
white-haired and stooped, still involved 
with Pauline, still winning new readers, 
he began a series of surreal tales. Death, 
in A Living Relic, comes to a sick peas- 
ant to report, “I am sorry I can’t take 
you now.” 

“A story,” says Pritchett, “which 
might be pious, sentimental and weepy 
is alight with the strangeness of life and 
told with delicacy, sense and compas- 
sion.” Those characteristics are typical 
of Turgenev’s writing—and apply to this 
reflective and sinewy biography. On his 
deathbed, the Russian wept and imag- 
ined himself a peasant. It was only a de- 
lusion. Ivan Turgenev, as Pritchett 
shows, is an aristocrat of talent more 
than birth. His grave, in the remote Vol- 
kov cemetery, may be visited by few. 
The Gentle Barbarian, his latest and 
most attractive monument, should be at- 
tended by many. Its inscription reads: 
“Cheer up, old fellow. After all, you are 
Turgenev.” Stefan Kanfer 


Brain Matter 


THE DRAGONS OF EDEN 
by CARL SAGAN 
263 pages. Random House. $8.95. 


Like squids, scientists protect them- 
selves with clouds of impenetrable ink. 
Not Carl Sagan. His jargon-free book 
The Cosmic Connection (1973) involved 
thousands of readers in the search for 
life beyond earth. Last year, during the 
Mars probe, he became a TV celebrity 
with plausible descriptions of the crea- 
tures that might be populating outer 
space. The Dragons of Eden should in- 
volve thousands more in the exploration 
of inner space—the human brain. 

Sagan, 42, occupant of a chair in as- 
tronomy at Cornell University, is not a 
neuroscientist. But he writes about the 
brain with uncommon sense and even 
humor, With many social critics, he rec- 
ognizes that human intelligence is the 
main source of mankind's present cri- 
ses. With Albert Schweitzer, he believes 
that “only a world-view which accom- 
plishes all that rationalism did has a 
right to condemn rationalism.” 

The Dragons of Eden begins with a 
summary of how and when intelligence 
developed in various terrestrial species 
In detail, Sagan describes the process of 
natural selection working toward the 
emergence of the creature Shakespeare 
called “the paragon of animals.” Sagan 
also explains differences in the structure 
of the paragon’s brain and those of oth- 
er animals. He offers some idiosyncratic 
thoughts on why man’s neurological leg- 
acy makes him behave the way he does. 
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world of Art, Education, Law, 
Religion, Science, Sport, The- 
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sion, Modern Living— to name 
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And TIME brings you more 
than just the news. TIME clarifies 
the complex and explains the 
significance of what is else- 
where merely reported. 

For this reason, twenty-six 
million well-informed men and 
women throughout the free 
world look to TIME each week to 
satisfy their need to know of 
events, large and small, that 
shape their lives. 
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MAN PONDERS HIMSELF BY VESALIUS 
The paragon of animals. 


The human brain, he points out, evolved 
from the brain of the reptile, one of 
whose species the Bible holds respon- 
sible for the Fall. According to Sagan, 
the reptilian brain, which forms the 
most primitive part of the human brain, 
still influences man’s behavior and may 
help explain one of his oldest fears—the 
apparently inherent squeamishness 
about snakes. “When we feared the 
dragons,” inquires the astronomer, 
“were we fearing a part of ourselves?” 
Sagan also wonders if the human 
fear of falling is not a memory inher- 
ited from our arboreal ancestors, who 
lived in trees and suffered when they for- 
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bug” or rewrite the mental programs 
they have picked up during the day. But 
if this is so, Sagan wonders, why do in- 
fants, who presumably have little or no 
experience to sort out, seem to dream 
just as much as their elders? 

The author does not supply solu- 
tions. But arguing, as always, for life Out 
There, he believes humans must press 
for answers. Only by understanding our 
own minds, he maintains, can we hope 
to understand the other civilizations we 
are trying so hard to reach. Intelligent 
organisms evolving on another world 

-- --- enon ce---- ~-+----------- may not resemble man physically or be 
To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. P.O. Box 5120, Dept. T, Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 ‘ anything like him biochemically. But 
‘ they are likely to reason similarly, for 
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If Sagan's speculations are sound, 
the prospects of using physical laws to 
establish contact with such a civilization 
are encouraging. So are the prospects of 
communicating with it. Many of the sci- 
entists now beaming signals into the 
ether might find themselves speechless 
if someone—or something—should an- 
swer. They can always use the author 
as an interpreter. Carl Sagan already 
knows how to communicate with lay- 
men. Any scientist who can perform that 
feat should find talking to extraterres- 
trials as casy as 7 Peter Stoler 


Eternity Is Procreation 


NINA HUANCA 

by FAUSTINO GONZALEZ-ALLER 
Translated by MARGARET SAYERS PEDEN 
243 pages. Viking. $10. 


There is a standing joke among jour- 
nalists that the world will do anything 
for Latin America except read about it 
The general curiosity seems to end with 
fourth-grade geography and the fact that 
Lake Titicaca is the highest navigable 
body of water on earth. Yet this vast 
land mass, drooping from North Amer- 
ica like some ripe, unplucked fruit, has 
produced some of this century's major 
poets and novelists: Peru's Cesar Val- 
lejo, Chile’s Pablo Neruda, Argentina’s 
Jorge Luis Borges and Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez of Colombia 

Faustino Gonzalez-Aller is a Span- 
iard, a journalist and screenwriter who 
has returned to his native dand after 
years of living and working in Central 
America and New York City. Like so 
many of today’s serious novels, his Nitta 
Huanca seems to have been shaped by 
the experiences of migration and cul- 
tural isolation. Modern Hispanic nov- 
elists have had the good fortune to share 
many of the same themes with their 19th 
century Russian counterparts—prob- 
lems of underdevelopment, social and 
political injustice, gaping class divisions 
and a religious sense of the land and 
peasantry. Nifia Huanca is yet another 
powerful example of what happens 
when a talented writer handles such age- 
less material with the spontaneous tech- 
niques of 20th century fiction 

Much of the novel is set in a fic- 
titious Central American republic, a ter- 
ritory of the mind that has lately re- 
ceived many tourists. Joan Didion 
exercised her talents there in A Book of 
Common Prayer. Garcia Marquez’s The 
Autumn of the Patriarch also took place 
in such a Central American dream- 
scape. Nitta Huanca strikes similar so- 
cial and political chords, but Gonzalez- 
Aller also seeks the high notes of myth 
and the mysteries of human motives. 

Colonel Felix Arruza is a grotesque 
banana republic Zeus who is fond of pro- 
creating with comely peasant girls while 
his wife takes on the palace guard 
Among Arruza’s numerous offspring is 
Miguel Angel Matalax Yanama, a 28- 
year-old wanderer who has studied law 
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E. Orange: E. Orange Pub. Lib 
Freehold; Monmouth Co. Lib 
Hackensack: Johnson Free Lib 
Irvington: Irv. Pub, Lib 
Newark: Bur. of Lib. 
Shrewsbury: Monmouth Co. Lib 
Whippany: Morris Co. Free Lib 
Buffalo: Buffalo & Erie Co. Lid 
Elmira: Steele Mem. Lib 
Garden City: Nassau Lib. Sys 
Newark: Ontario Coop. Lib. Sys 
Poughkeepsie: Mid-Hudson Lib 
Yonkers: Lid. Serv 
Charlotte: Charlotte Pub. Lid 
Raleigh: Div. of State Lib /AV Serv. Br 
Fargo: N. Dak. State Film Lib. 
Cin.: Pub. Lid. of Cin. & Hamilton Co 
Cleveland: Cuyahoga Co. Pub. Lid 
Columbus: Board of Lib, Trustees 
Columbus Pud. Lib. 
Grandview Hts. Pub, Lid 
Lorain: Lorain Pub. Lib 
Westerville: Westerville Pub Lib 
Okla. City: Okla. Dept. of Lid 
Tulsa: Tulsa City-Co, Lib. Sys. 
Portland: Multhomah Co. Lib 
Harrisburg: Harrisburg Pub. Lib 
Phila.: Free Lib. of Phila 
Reg. Film Cen, for Pub. Lib. of E. Pa 
Pittsburgh: Carnegie Lib. of Pittsburgh 
Vivian Orake Lib. 
Scranton: Scranton Pub. Lib 
Warwick: R.1. Lib. Film Coop 
Greenville: Greenville Co. Lib 
Pierre: S. Dak. State Lib 
Chattanooga: Chattanooga Pub Lib 
Knoxville: Knoxville Pub. Lid 
Memphis: Memphis Pub. Lib. & Inf. Cen 
Nashville: Nashville Pub. Lib 
Corpus Christi: La Retama Pub. Lid 
Dallas: Dallas Pub. Lib 
Edinburg: Hidalgo Co. Lib. Sys 
Houston: Houston Pub. Lib. 
Lubbock: W. Texas Lib. Sys 
San Antonio: San Antonio Pub. Lib. Sys. 
Alexandria: Alexandria Lib 
Richmond: Va. State Lib 
Olympia: Wash. State Film Lib 
Seattle: Seattle Pub. Lib 
Charleston: W. Va. Lib. Comm 
Fond du Lac: Fond du Lac Pub. Lib. 
La Crosse: La Crosse Pub. Lib 
Madison: Madison Pub. Lib. 
Milwaukee: Milwaukee Pub, Lib. 
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Fly to 
ermuda Monday 


.-and court your wife. Here, 700 miles at sea, a special closeness 
happens. Stroll quiet lanes draped with fragrant bougainvillea. Picnic in 
a secluded cove. Settle into a cozy British pub. Dance 'til the wee hours. 
Get acquainted again. 


Or Tuesday .and ride a motorbike. Some say it's the favourite 


sport of our visitors. The bikes are readily available, 
easy to operate and great, great fun. You'll feel quite secure: our limit for all 
vehicles is a civilized 20 mph. (Keep left, we follow the British custom.) 


or Wednesday .and tan on pink sand. The most beautiful 


sand you've ever sunk your toes into. 
Sugar soft and—yes, really pink. Should you happen to see it in early morning 
or at sundown, be sure to have your camera ready. 


or Thursday and visit the 17th century towne of St. George's, 


oldest permanent settlement outside Britain. 
Walk along narrow, winding streets named One Gun Alley and Old Maid’s Lane. 
Be sure to see St. Peter's, the oldest Anglican church in our hemisphere. 


or rl ay .and save on Scottish cashmere. Our shops are showcases of 


the world and offer rather substantial savings on crystal, 
silver, antiques, china, liquor. (Our shopkeepers may shock you. They smile 
when you enter, And they thank you, even if you don’t buy.) 


or Saturday .and rent a horse-drawn carriage. Or one of our 


mini-taxis. (You've never met drivers so friendly, 
and they know all the ins and outs of our island.) Take a sightseeing cruise. Or 
ride a little ferry to quaint old landings on Great Sound. 


or Sunday .and feel really welcome. Happily, there is a place where 


the people still practice the civilized customs of 
yesteryear. Where they do unusual things like smiling and saying good morning 
and thank you and excuse me. Bermuda! Less than 5 jet hours from Chicago. 


Now! Daily Flights Direct from Chicago 


Bermuda 


Unspoiled. Unhurried. Uncommon. 


For all the details on flights and hotel accommodations, call your travel agent 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS? Please give us 4 weeks advance notice Attach the label 
for your old address above, write in your new address below 


ENTERING A NEW SUBSCRIPTION? Check the box and fill in your name and ad- 
dress below. (To order gift subscriptions please attach a separate sheet with full 


instructions } 


RENEWING? Check the box below 


IHinois 60611 ) 








Name 





Address 


City 


TIME Subscriber Service 


eee eee eee eee eee 
. 


When writing us about your subscription 
please attach your TIME mailing label here 


and mail this whole form toTIME. Time & Life Building. Chicago, IIlinors 60611 


and make sure your mailing label is correct 
(The United States edition of TIME Magazine ‘s available in Canada at $30 a year 
Subscription orders should be mailed to TIME, Time & Life Building, Chicago 


Please send TIME 1 year $26 OC newsubscription CO) renewal 
1 Payment enclosed. () Bill me later 


please print) 


State/Province 


For faster service, phone toll tree 800-621-8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 
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Apt No 





21p/ Postcode 





It you're looking for a rugged, full-featured SLR with an 
action power winder, the Yashica FR. was made for you. It 
shoots photo sequences at least 20% faster than its com 
petitors fastest winders. 

That's because the FR 
has an advanced electro 
magnetic release system. 
the most responsive system 
available. A unique focal 
plane shutter that assures 
shutter-speed accuracy by avoiding the “inertia lag 
found in conventional designs. And because the Yashica 
FR’s winder is powered with 6 batteries, not four, you get 
power-to-spare for constant high speed power shooting 
at up to 2.5 shots per second 

And that's just the beginning. The Yashica FR’s full 
information viewfinder, with bright, easy-to-read LED's 
tells everything you need to know, at a glance. Add 
all-metal construction to the Yashica FR's compact 
design, and you have one of 
the fastest handling. most rugged 
cameras. 

And lenses? 34 in all, includ- 
ing the super-sharp Yashica 
Multi-coated lenses, and the 
legendary Carl Zeiss T-Star (T") 
lenses, which are available only 
on Contax/Yashica cameras. 
Choose from a full complement 
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of innovative accessories like 
electric cable switches, a re- 
mote control Infrared phaser 
that triggers the FR with an 
invisible beam of light, and an 
automatic bellows. You'll see 
why the Yashica FR is one of 
the most advanced systems 
cameras ever made, offering advantages that no other 
camera system has. And now we've gone even further 
to make the Yashica FR a super-speedster. 

We ve added a new, electrically linked pro-grip 
that makes the super-fast Yashica FR even faster. Both 
for handling and for shooting YASHICA 

The action-packed Yashica FR 
See it in action at your Yashica dealer. 

“FR Trademark s beensed by Cine Magnetics Inc 











J pon along with the 
Yasteca FR warranty card that comes with 
every Yashica FR and ewer and we'll 
vend you the 955 professional grip FREE! 
Offer expires August 31. 1977 


Name 











Vastece FR Sena No 
Need more information first? 
Just sendin the coupon and we'll send you more information on the 


Winder Mo__. 

































































































BOOKS 


at Harvard and social science in Ger- 
many. He has lost an eye as a U.N. ob- 
server in the Gaza strip and he has been 
a teacher and a Red Cross worker in Bi- 
afra. But Matalax has eaten the bitter 
bread of illegitimacy and plans to over- 
throw his dictator-father. 

As in the Greek myth of the cas- 
tration of Uranus, the rebellious son has 
the help of his mother. Nifia Huanca, 
raped by Colonel Arruza when she was 
17, is a figure of legendary proportions. 
As the captain of her own freighter, she 
lives outside history—obeying only the 
tides, stars, wind, and her own biolog- 
ical urges. She is also rich, and her mon- 
ey supports Matalax’s revolutionary 
plot, a wild, complex scheme that in- 
cludes recruiting look-alikes to replace 
Colonel Arruza & Co. 

Author Gonzalez-Aller uses flash- 
backs, lyricism, internal monologues 
and bitter wit to project his vision of cor- 
ruption, revolution and revenge. Lusts, 
loyalties and betrayals are as entwined 
as jungle vines, Ideals and dreams are 
trampled, only to emerge again. Histo- 
ry has no beginning, middle and end, 
only a cycle of birth and death. To Gon- 
zalez-Aller, “Eternity is procreation.” 

Matalax himself fathers only sterile 
hatreds and a longing for a private im- 
mortality that the world can never de- 
liver. Yet without such longing he would 
lack the painful humanity that makes 
him a poignant character. There is 
throughout Nifia Huanca an echo of 
Spanish Philosopher Miguel de Unamu- 
no’s “tragic sense of life,” recaptured 
and amplified in just the right tones of 
modern inconsolability. &.Z. Sheppard 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Oliver’s Story, Segal (1 last 
week) 
2—Falconer, Cheever (2) 
3—The Crash of ‘79, Erdmon (6) 
4—How to Save Your Own Life, 
Jong (4) 
5—Trinity, Uris (5) 
6—The Chancellor Manuscript, 
Ludium (3) 
7—Condominium, MacDonald (7) 
8—The Valhalla Exchange, 
Patterson (9) 
9—A Book of Common Prayer, 
Didion 
10—IIlusions, Bach (10) 


NONFICTION 


1—Your Erroneous Zones, Dyer (2) 

2—Roots, Haley (1) 

3—Passages, Sheehy (3) 

4—Changing, Ulimann (5) 

5—Hoywire, Hayward (4) 

6—The Gamesman, Maccoby (6) 

7—Everything You ve Always 
Wanted to Know about Energy 
..«. Hayden 

8—The Age of Uncertainty, 
Galbraith (7) 

9—Dr. Atkins’ Superenergy Diet, 
Atkins (10) 

10—The Grass Is Always Greener 

over the Septic Tank, 
Bombeck (8) 
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Amoco Research Center 


Come and be our neighbor 


In 1967, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) selected 
Naperville, Illinois, as the site for its 160-acre 
Amoco Research Center. It has proven to be an 
excellent location. Why? 


@ A growth area where employees can live 
and commute easily. 


@ Excellent tollway visibility with room to 
display the corporate image in a campus 
setting. 


@ Easy access to all of the Chicago metro area 
via the expressway (O'Hare Airport—30 
minutes; Chicago Loop—35 minutes). 


Your corporation may have the same needs. And 
that is why we are developing Naperville Office 
Park, located directly across the East-West Tollway 
from the Amoco Research Center in a similar 
pleasant setting. Whether your company needs 

6 acres or 40 acres for its office or research facilities. 
Naperville Office Park offers improved building sites 
with flexibility to serve you. 


We know what it’s like to work and live in the 
western suburbs of Chicago. Let us tell you about 
it. 

Call or write: Amoco Realty Company 
Warrenville Road & Mill 

P.O. Box 400 

Naperville, Illinois 6054( 


Area Code 312—420 


Naperville Office Park 


Developed by Amoco Realty Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 





We'll show you 


how to live 
beyond your means. | 





It is not irresponsible. 

It is one of the most practical things you can do. 

The rate of exchange now between our lire and your 
dollar is all in your favor. So now for surprisingly little money 
you can experience the best of Europe. In fact, much of the 
best that life itself has to offer. Italy. 

And if the rate of exchange is so favorable, what we at 
Alitalia can do for you can be even more favorable. 

We can show you the best planned escorted tours, 
led by Italians who know Italy best. We can show you fly-drive 
packages at the lowest GIT rates. We can give you a choice 
of low-priced charters. We can give you a wide-bodied 747 or 
DC-10, direct to Italy from Philadelphia or Boston or New York. 

We will start by giving you our beautiful 80-page book. 
Ce SS 6S Se aS Se a eee me ee SET le COUT Gr te 
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} agers es ee ; atravel agent for it. Itis 
1 New York. NY 10019 1 called “We'll Show You 
t You the Best of Europe in One Country Ialy'Tmespecialy | the Best of Europe in 
Thigh tae et 1 One Country. Italy.” 
brew GIT Artue  (Requires30daysprepurchase). = ~=Noonecan show you 

! : i ) 
BEIT Athens (iaukes eomentnerkee,  § better. Or help 

posit {you more to live 
AS 1 beyond your 

36 a 1 means. If only for 
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Allitalia 
We'll show the world. 
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NOVELIST JAMES JONES AT HIS HOME IN SAGAPONACK, LONG ISLAND (1975) 


Taps for Enlisted Man Jones 


The son of a dentist, he grew up hun- 
gering for more action and fame than 
his home town of Robinson, Ill, could 
possibly offer. So right out of high school, 
in 1939, a feisty welterweight by then, 
he signed up with the regular Army. As 
promised, adventure and travel were his 
—Honolulu, Schofield Barracks, ama- 
teur boxing, Pearl Harbor, Guadalcanal. 
Purple Heart, Bronze Star. But advance- 
ment seemed beyond James Jones 
—twice he made noncom and got bust- 
ed back to private. After five boisterous 
years and a war, he returned to civilian 
life. But he packed the Army with him 
and marched its brawling, grumbling, 
whoring characters through his type- 
writer. The result was From Here to 
Eternity in 1951. The novel was greeted 
with raves, big sales and a National 
Book Award. Critics invoked Crane, 
Hemingway and Wolfe when writing 
about the veteran’s furious, gritty depic- 
tion of the U.S. Army as it was just be- 
fore World War II. Yet at Jones’ death 
last week at age 55, of congestive heart 
failure, it could be said that in writing, 
as in soldiering, advancement seemed 
somehow beyond him. 

To Paris. As a young literary lion, 
Jones could not be expected to accept 
such a view. He proclaimed that his sec- 
ond novel, Some Came Running (1957), 
was not only longer than War and Peace 
but better. In fact, he said, it was “the 
greatest novel we've had in America.” 
The critics vehemently disagreed and 
Jones went off to live in Paris. He and 
his blonde wife Gloria (once a stand-in 
for Marilyn Monroe) were to spend 16 
years abroad. Throughout. Jones kept 
doggedly writing, but never again did 
he achieve the acclaim of Evernity 

The Thin Red Line (1962) impressed 
some reviewers. Jones. like Dreiser, of- 
ten infused his fiction with a force that 
transcended the clumsy writing. Before 
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long, however, even his primitive pow- 
er seemed to have fizzled away. Such 
novels as Go to the Widow-Maker (1967) 
and The Merry Month of May (1971) 
were not only badly written but also bur- 
dened by fatuous philosophizing. 

Jones never seemed thrown or 
slowed down by the loss of critical ap- 
proval. Indeed, he never indulged in the 
public pouts one expects of celebrated 
literary types. In Paris, apart from a cou- 
ple of boorish flashes of temper, he lived 
an abundant life and made his striking- 
ly craggy face familiar around the bou- 
levards. He also continued to write and 
yearn for literary immortality. Even 
when he did gripe about reviewers, one 
could wonder whether he really cared 
what they were saying—or even quite 
understood. “They just said I was a bad 
writer, bad grammar, blah, blah, blah,” 
he told one interviewer. It was as if the 
fine points of writing did not matter that 
much to his work. And perhaps they did 
nol, any more than the fine points of 
drafismanship mattered to Grandma 
Moses when she sat at her pine table. 

In 1975, Jones, Gloria and their 
two children returned from Paris to 
live in Sagaponack, N.Y. By then even 
Eternity was most often recalled as the 
source of the movie that revived Frank 
Sinatra's fading career. In the end the 
author must have suspected he was 
bound to be remembered not as a lit- 
erary man but as a soldier who was 
fated to write. As he sometimes ad- 
mitted, the Army he joined so young 
was the only milieu he really under- 
stood. His work in progress was a novel 
entitled Whistle, projected as the last 
book of a trilogy begun with The Thin 
Red Line and From Here to Eternity 
Linking these books is not really nec- 
essary. Eternity alone ensures Jones an 
honorable place in the enlisted man’s 
ranks of American fiction 
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Born. To Evonne Goolagong Caw- 
ley, 25, second-ranked woman tennis 
player in the world, and Roger Cawley. 
27, a London metals broker: their first 
child, a daughter; in Beaufort. S.C 
Name: Kelly Inalla. 

. 

Died. Mauricio Borgonovo, 37, For- 
eign Minister of El Salvador who was 
kidnaped by leftist guerrillas last month: 
shot to death by his abductors; found 
on a road outside San Salvador. The kill- 
ing of Borgonovo was one of many as- 
sassinations committed by both terrorist 
and government groups in the wake of 
the country’s questionable February 
elections claimed by the  military- 
backed government party. The wealthy 
businessman was kidnaped by members 
of the Farabundo Marti Popular Lib- 
eration Front, which demanded the re- 
lease of 37 political prisoners in ex- 
change for his life. When President 
Arturo Armando Molina refused to ne- 
gotiate, the leftist group announced that 
Borgonovo had been “executed in a rev- 
olutionary war to establish socialism.” 


. 

Died. Harry Gordon Johnson, 53. 
Keynesian economist and professor at 
the University of Chicago and the Grad- 
uate Institute of International Studies in 
Switzerland; after a long illness; in Ge- 
neva. An expert on_ international 
finance, Johnson frequently attacked the 
monetarist school of economists. He be- 
lieved unemployment was a greater so- 
cial problem than inflation and at times 
espoused both devaluation of the dollar 
and a guaranteed minimum income 


. 

Died. James Jones, 55, prolific au- 
thor, likely to be best remembered for 
From Here to Eternity; of heart disease: 
in Southampton, N.Y. (see BOOKS). 

. 

Died. Joan Crawford, seventyish, 
strong-willed actress who rose from cho- 
rus girl to grande dame of the screen: of 
a heart attack; in Manhattan (see SHow 
BUSINESS). 


. 

Died. Prince Xavier de Borbén y 
Parma, 87, patriarch of the Carlist fam- 
ily of pretenders to the Spanish throne: 
of a heart attack; in Chur, Switzerland 
Distant cousins of King Juan Carlos, 
Xavier's family fought and lost two civ- 
il wars for the crown during the 19th 
century; the prince was heir to their ro- 
mantic lost cause. Although the Roman 
Catholic Carlists supported Franco dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War, the gener- 
alissimo refused to recognize their dy- 
nastic claims and subsequently expelled 
Prince Xavier from the country. In re- 
cent years, a family feud between Xa- 
vier’s sons—Leftist Prince Hugo and 
Traditionalist Prince Sixto—has divided 
the Carlist Party. Their father’s death 
is expected to deepen this schism 
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MARK TAPER PLAYERS IN PARODY OF SCREWBALL MOVIE COMEDIES OF THE 30s 





The Reel Truth, As Time Goes By 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FILM 
by CHRISTOPHER OURANG 


Myth is not dead. It has just taken 
a job in the movies. Hitchcock is our 
Homer, Gone With the Wind is our I- 
iad, and, taken together, a hundred cow- 
boy movies make up the Odyssey of the 
Late Show. Hollywood's images have be- 
come the myths of the 20th century, and 
somewhere in the depths of our uncon 
scious are mingled words and pictures 
from the real and the reel: Abraham 
Lincoln and Raymond Massey, George 
Patton and George C. Scott, Fanny Brice 
and Barbra Streisand 

Christopher Durang. 28, is a grand- 
child of the movie age, and his play, 4 
History of the American Film, is a.com 
ic memorial to our movie mania, In a lit 
tle over two hours, Durang recomposes 
America’s entire cinematic history, from 
Orphans of the Storm to The Exorcist, in 
cluding everything in between, from the 
screwball comedies of the “30s to Eliz- 
abeth Taylor screaming at Richard Bur- 
ton in the “60s. In Durang’s hands the 
familiar images always take an unex- 
pected turn, however, and he proves that 
there is nothing so funny as the cliché 
ofa different color 

Somewhere about 1942, for example 
the play stops at Now, Voyager and the 
famous love scene in which Paul Hen- 
reid lights two cigarettes and hands one 
to Bette Davis. Durang’s Henreid stand- 
in, a duplicate of double-breasted ele- 
gance, suavely does the same, but his 
Bette Davis is hilariously different. “I'm 
sorry.” she says, “I don’t smoke.” The vi- 
sion of Henreid nervously puffing two 
cigarettes is a small jewel of farce 

Later, the theater swells with the 
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sounds of As Time Goes By, and it ts Ca 
sablanca’s turn. But in this revisionist 
history, Ingrid Bergman does not ask 
Sam to play it again. Humphrey Bogart 
sends her off in her airplane telling her 
that the problems of two people don't 
amount to a hill of beans in this crazy 
world, but she only complains about that 
lousy music: “I haven't heard a 
anyone has said. 


word 


By the end of the spring. playgoers 
in three cities will have had a chance to 
hear Durang’s words. The play had its 
premitre at the Hartford Stage Com 
pany in March. A totally different pro 
duction. with a separate cast and an 
other director, was unveiled at the Mark 
Taper Forum in Los Angeles last month 
even while that is still running, a third 
also different version will open this week 
at Washington's Arena Stage 

The Los Angeles production, which 
is reviewed here and which closes in 
June, is skillful and energetic. The ac 
tors, some of them temporary refugees 
from the movies they are parodying, as 
sume their ever changing roles with suit- 
able off-center fidelity. Special praise 
should go to Udana Power, who main- 
tains a wide-eyed innocence through 
more than 50 years of changing features 
and to Roger Robinson, whose five parts 
include both the piano player from Ca- 
sablanca and Viola, the archetype of all 
comic maids. As Viola he ts transcen 
dentally ridiculous, bustling ever back- 
ward and sounding alarmingly like a 
7ither that is about to lose its strings 

Director Peter Mark Schifter main- 
tains a fast pace. He wisely realizes that 
if he relaxes even momentarily, this spir 
ited farce will fall down. like a top that 
has lost its spin Gerald Clarke 
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Down and Out in N.O. 


VIEUX CARRE 
by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


“Yes I have things up my sleeve 
But I am the opposite of a stage magi- 
cian. He gives you illusion that has the ap- 
pearance of truth. I give you truth in the 
pleasant disguise of illusion 

~—Tom’s opening speech in The 
Glass Menagerie 


Tom, of course. is the thinly dis- 
guised stand-in for Tennessee Williams 
In his later, lesser plays, among which 
Vieux Carre belongs, the sleeve has 
grown emptier, the illusion scantier, the 
truths more repetitive. As he has had 
less to say, Williams has adopted an as- 
sertive, confessional way of saying it, as 
if the strength of his own voice would re- 
establish the dramatic authority that 
once resided in his compelling charac- 
ters and arresting situations 
Vieux Carre is a memory flashback 
toa seedy boardinghouse in the old quar 
ter of New Orleans in the 30s. The crone 
who runs the place is named Mrs. Wire 
and Sylvia Sidney plays the role with 
the darting malice of a rusty hatpin. Her 
roomers are weirdos. Act I focuses on 
the encounters between an aging tuber- 
culous homosexual known only as Paint- 
er (Tom Aldredge) and an eager neo- 
phyte of prose known only as Writer 
(Richard Alfieri). Painter inducts Writ- 
er into homosexuality, and Aldredge is 
particularly poignant in pleading for the 
younger man’s love. Act II concentrates 
on two characters caught in the flytrap 
of passion. Jane (Diane Kagan) is a gen- 
teel New Yorker, and Tye John Wil 
liam Reilly) is a Neanderthal stud who 
works in a strip joint. Pale shades of 
Blanche Dubois and Stanley Kowalski 
What was potentially strongest in 
this chamber-music play of time, place 
and memory has been botched by inept 
direction. wretched lighting and disso 
nance of mood. In some future produc- 
tion, the of Chekhovian 
lapsed yesterdays, foreclosed tomor- 
will be captured T.E. Kalem 


sense Slasis 
rows 


SYLVIA SIDNEY IN VIEUX CARRE 












CANADIAN 
MIST. 
Conadan Whily 


Try the light, smooth whisky that's becoming America's favorite Canadian. 
iis Canadian Mist. 


MPORTED BY BROWN-FOR N DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y., N.Y., CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND, 80 OR 86 OOF 1976 





Box or menthol: 


Carlton 


lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 


The 10 top selling cigarettes 













Brand P Non-Filter 25 1€ 
Brand C Non-Filter 23 14 


Brand W 19 12 

Brand W 100 19 12 

Brand M 8 11 a oe, 
8 A 


lf 
Brand S Mentho 1é 1¢ CY> 
Brand S Menthol 1 18 12 
Brand BH 1¢ 18 1( : O 
Brand M Box 17 1¢ ‘ 7? 
Brand K Menthol 17 


Other cigarettes that c al 
themselves low in “tar’ 





Brand P Box 15 08 

Brand K Mild 14 09 

Brand W Lights 13 09g 

Brand M Light 13 8 

Brand [ 13 

Brand D Mentho 171 08 

Brand V Mentho 11 ? 

Bran 10 

Brand M Menth 8 

Brand M E OF 

Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 Soft pack-1 mg. 
Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 Menthol-less than 1 mg. 
Carlton maces less than °1 °0.1 Box*-less than 1 mg. 


Of all brand mg tar 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 05 mg nicotine av. per cigarette "FIC Report DE 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health, Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 ma. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76 


Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 








